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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108, 83D CONGRESS, 
1ST SESSION 


Ordered to be printed as passed, August 1, 1953 


Whereas it is the policy of Congvess, as rapidly as possible, to make the Indians 
within the territorial limits of the United States subject to the same laws and 
entitled to the same privileges and responsibilities as are applicable to other 
citizens of the United States, to end their status as wards of the United States 
and to grant them all of the rights and prerogatives pertaining to American 
citizenship; and 

Whereas the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States should 
assume their full responsibilities as American citizens: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That it is de- 

clared to be the sense of Congress that, at the earliest possible time, all of the 
Indian tribes and the individual members thereof located within the States of 
California, Florida, New York, and Texas, and all of the following named Indian 
tribes and individual members thereof, should be freed from Federal supervision 
and control and from all disabilities and limitations specially applicable to Indians 
The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, the Menominee 
Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatamie Tribe of Kansas and Nebraska, and those 
members of the Chippewa Tribe who are on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, 
North Dakota. It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that, upon the 
release of such tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities and 
limitations, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the States of California, 
Florida, New York, and Texas and all other offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
whose primary purpose was to serve any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed 
from Federal supervision should be abolished. It is further declared to be the 
sense of Congress that the Secretary of the Interior should examine all existing 
legislation dealing with such Indians, and treaties between the Government of 
the United States and each such tribe, and report to Congress at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than January 1, 1954, his recommendations for 
such legislation as, in his judgment, may be necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of this resolution. 


Attest: Lyte O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Attest: J. Marx TRICE, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK AMONG INDIANS, 
TRANSFER TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FRIDAY, JUNE 4, 1954 


UNITED Srates SENATE, House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE; 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE House oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins (chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Watkins, Anderson, and Lennon; Representatives 
Berry, D’Ewart and Aspinall. 

Present also: Albert A. Grorud, member of the professional staff of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator Warkins. The Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House on Indian Affairs will be in session. 

We are glad to have with us members of the House, the Chairman 
of the Indian Subcommittee, Mr. D’Ewart, Mr. Aspinall, and from 
the Senate side Senator Lennon, who is new to our committee, and 
we are very happy to welcome him here today. 

The bills to be considered this morning will be S. 3385 and H. R. 
8982. At this point in the record we will have the bills inserted. 

I assume that they are identical in language, so only one will be 
printed. 

(S. 3385 is as follows: ) 


S. 3385 and H. R. 8982, 83d Cong, 2d sess 


A BILL To provide for more effective extension work among Indian tribes and members thereof, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act of May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372), 
as amended by the Act of June 26, 1953 (67 Stat. 83), is hereby further amended 
by adding thereto the following: 

“Sec. 9. (a) In order to carry on cooperative agricultureal extension work 
among Indian tribes and members thereof who now receive agricultural exten- 
sion services through the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into cooperative 
agreements with the State agricultural colleges receiving the benefits of this 
Act, which shall provide for a cooperative agricultural extension program adapted 
to the special needs of the Indians. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to transfer to such colleges from funds appropriated pursuant to this section such 
sums as he determines are needed to carry out the provisions of the agreements. 
Such transfers of funds shall be in addition to and not in substitution for any 
other funds provided pursuant to section 3 of this Act. 
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» event that the Secretary of the Interior or other authorized official 
iblish in the Federal Register notice that the Federal trust relationship 


to the property and the affairs of an Indian tribe, band, group, or community, 





and the members thereof ha heen terminated. the Secretary of Agriculture 
hall as rapidly as possible diminish or discontinue cooperative extension work 
al ch India irsuant to this section, and such work shall in no event 





be continued beyond the close of the fiscal year following the fiscal year in which 
ich notice is published in the Federal Register After discontinuance of coopera- 


tive rk under this section, such Indians shall participate with other citizens 
of the State in the cooperative agricultural extension program conducted by the 
college pursuant to other provisions of th Act 

‘ I hal nsferred from the Secretary of the Interior to the Secre 
tary of Agriculture so much of the property, personnel, and unexpended balances 
of funds held 1, employed, available, or to be made available for | ian 
agricultural extension work as tl! Secretary of Agriculture and the secretary 
of the Interior may agree will be needed by the Departme of Agriculture in 








connection with the program authorized by this section. The Secretary of the 





Interior shall certify to the Secretary of Agriculture the names of such other 
nel as are availabl f r employment by the State college Sin connection 
he program authorized bv this section The Secretary of Agriculture ji 
ized to transfer to an State concerned such records and property as he 

determines may be ne 1¢ j by ich State ir connection with the cooperative 

work undertaken by such Sta 
d) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as the Co! 


gress determines from time to time may be required for carrying out of the 
purposes of this section, including necessary administrative expenses. 











‘‘(e) The term ‘State’ as used in t section includes the Territory of Alaska.’’ 

Sec. 2. All authorizations for appropriations to the Secretary of the Interior 
for Indian agricultural extension work are repesled effective after the transfer 
of property, personnel, and funds authorized by section 1 of this Act 


Senator WATKINS. We have a report from the Interior and Agricul- 
ture Departments and also from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Those three reports will be placed in the record at this point, to- 
gether with copy of the notice, dated May 14, sent to all the Indian 
tribes and those interested in this piece of legislation 

(The documents referred to are as follows: 


Notice oF HEARING 


S. 3385 and H. R. 8982 


se Committees on 





ibeommittees on Indian Affairs of the Senate and Hou 
vr and Insular Affairs, will hold publie hearings on S. 3385 and H. R. 8982, 
ling for transfer of the inistration of agricultural extension work among 
from the Departm«e e Interior to the Department of Agriculture 
committee room of tl ite Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
room No. 224. Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ at 10 a. m., on the 4th 
day of June 1954 
You are invited to appear at this hearing and testify before said joint subcom- 
mittees of the Senate and House respecting this proposed legislat 
If vou are unable to attend these hearings in person, you are invited to submit 
written statements pertaining to this proposed legislation, for ihe consideration 
of the committee with the view of having the same placed in the reoerd. 
No allowance will be made for tness fees or traveling expenses. 


Dated this 14th day of May 1954 
Respectfully, 
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Dr IED INTI yR 
( gS } \ 
1 ( Va 
Hon. Hueu BuTrLer 
if ted Stat N | } 7 ( 
My Dear Senator Butter: Reference ‘ ! for a 
on S. 3385. a bill 1 wt ~— effactix , J a 
and memb«e U! eor, a 4 I I 
I re end it 1 
The | 17 it 1 . , ’ VY 
agri ra mn 
carrie mn by ( ; ( 
agreements h the D I Agri ! l 1uthorizatior 
form of an amendment t { era 1a } ible cooperat agr 
tural ext ion work ar ill farmers, but it 1 lapt 
current extension program f I ecia 1 the Indians and it provides tha 
Federal funds for the e rative | i : I am will be in add n to 
other fur 1s provided f rt ordina “ ) I | I I ( ! { 
of Congress as i H ( rre S&. S3d ¢ es l 
session, however, the bill also pr ! that 1 ( rative India xt 
program shall not be continued for any Indian gt » after the Federal trust rela 
tionship to the pr erty and th ffair f i i ) ( nate er 
after, the State college will prov gr ) assistan¢ S 
Indians through the regular extension progra 
Prior to 1930, the Bureau of Indian Affairs of t Department provided limited 
agricultural assistance to Indians by maintaining on each reservation some né 
Indian, practical farmers and stockmen to help Indians with their agricultural 
problems In 1930 an extension program was inaugurated by the Bureau, pat 
terned along the general lines of the cooperative ¢ ion program conducted 
jointly by the Department of Agriculture and the var s State agricultural col 
leges The program was undertaken directly by the B i however, rather thar 
through the State agric il colleg I LUs¢ Indiar la ‘ raining and 
experience in agriculture and home economics, their language and cultural handi 
caps, their isolation on reservat and the general ctance on the part of the 
State and counties and their lack of funds for I assistance to Indiar 
made it impracticable to operate the program through the cooperative State 
extension svstem These conditions have change muct iuring t he past 20 vears, 
and we believe that an agricultural ex on progran r Indians will n ade 
quately meet the needs of the Indians in tl rutur Lis § linistered as & 
separate but coordinated part of the cooperativ« ricultural extension program 
carried on by the various Stat in coop with the Dep ent of 





Agriculture. This change will have many advantag 
It has long been a policy of the Federal Gove ! » work with Indians in a 
} 


way that will hasten the day when they can be assimilated into thei mmunities 
as responsible citizens sharing in publicly supported programs of health, education, 
welfare, and agriculture on an equal basis with non-Indian citize1 Considerable 
progress has been made in placing Indian children in the public-school system and 
in arranging for the provision of health and welfare services to Indians through 
normal State channels. Some progress has o been ma in provid agricul- 
tural extension assistance to Indians through t Sta vgricultural colleges | 





agreement between the colleges and the Bureau of Indian affairs 


can be accelerated by legislation authorizing such agreements to be concluded 
between the colleges and the Department of Agriculture and to be coordinated 
with the regular cooperative extension program for all rural peopl 

The State colleges and the Department of Agriculture with their large and well- 
trained research and extension staffs are better prepared and better equipped than 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for providing Indians with the kind of extension 
assistance they need. The States have stationed in most agricultural counties 
within their borders one or more extension worker The State colleges have a 





staff of specialists who are devoting their time to studying the agricultural prob- 
lems of the State and to assisting county extension workers in solving problems 
at the county orfarm level. Supplementing and strengthening the State extension 
work are the research and extension representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State experiment stations. Such a coordinated service provides 


the county extension workers and the farmers with the best information available 
for the solution of their problems. 


48320—54——_-2 
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The maintenance in the Bureau of Indian Affairs of a separate extension service 
for Indians tends to encourage the segregation of Indians rather than the assimila- 
tion of the Indians into the life of the community. By providing extension 
assistance through the county agent system, the Indians will be encouraged to 
participate in all extension activities in the county, such as 4-H work, home 
demonstration work, county fairs, achievement days, farm tours, and short 
courses, and to receive help from the same staff that helps other farm families 
in the area. By learning to work with their non-Indian neighbors and with the 
State and county employees, the Indians will also be encouraged to look less 
frequently to the Federal Government for services that have inevitably tended 
to be paternalistic. 

Most Indians live in rural communities and have some access to the current 
State extension programs The needs of these Indians, however, are unique and 
agricultural extension work among them should be adapted to their needs. The 
Federal funds provided for that purpose should therefore be in addition to the 
Federal funds provided on a matching basis through the regular cooperative 
extension program but such additional funds should not continue to be available 
after the Federal Trust relationship to the property and the affairs of a particular 
tribe is terminated Several bills for terminating such relationship are now 
pending in Congress. 

The purposes of the bill have been discussed with the State directors of extension 
in the States concerned, and they have concurred in the desirability of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has advised me that he concurs in the reeommenda- 
tion that the bill be enacted. A copy of his letter is enclosed. His letter refers 
to a “proposed bill’’ which is identical to 8. 3385. 

Funds for administering the agricultural extension program for Indians during 
fiscal year 1955 are contained in the budget for the Department of the Interior. 
The bill will permit those funds to be transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is contemplated that funds for all subsequent fiscal years will be appropriated 
directly to the Secretary of Agriculture if the bill is enacted 

The enactment of the bill is not expected to increase the cost of the agricultural 
extension program for Indians. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORME LEwIs, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1954. 


Hon. Dovaias McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Dear Mr. McKay: We have reviewed the drafts, enclosed with your letter 
of February 25, 1954, of: 

1. The proposed bill to amend the Smith-Lever Act to provide for cooperative 
agricultural extension work among Indian tribes and members thereof, and for 
other purposes, and 

2. Your proposed transmittal letter to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives regarding this same matter. 

It is our understanding that you initiated the proposal to amend the Smith- 
Lever Act so that it would include provisions for the Department of Agriculture 
to undertake cooperative extension work among Indian tribes and other members. 
We are, of course, aware that this matter has been discussed thoroughly by staff 
members of the Federal Extension Service, who have in turn discussed the matter 
with the directors of the State extension services which will be involved in this 
transfer. As a result of these discussions and review, we concur with the pro- 
posed legislation and the statements made in your letter to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

It is the desire of the Department of Agriculture to render the maximum 
service possible; and since it appears, from your analysis of the situation and the 
analysis of others with whom we have consulted, that it will be for the greatest 
efficiency in Government, we are willing to undertake this additional work if 
Congress approves the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BupGsEt, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 18, 1954 
Hon. Hucu Burt er, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This will refer to your request of May 4, 1954, for 
the views of this Bureau on 8. 3385, to provide for more effective extension work 
among Indian tribes and members thereof, and for other purposes. 

This legislation is designed to transfer to the Department of Agriculture agri- 
cultural extension services provided to Indians by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
of the Department of the Interior. The proposed legislation was reviewed by 
this Bureau before it was transmitted to the Congress for consideration. In our 
opinion its objectives are sound. 

It has been represented that the States have expressed a willingness to assume 
the responsibility to be conferred upon them if the legislation is enacted provided 
they are compensated at or near the level now provided through appropriations 
to the Indian Service. It is believed that with the merger proposed the Indians 
would receive a service superior to that now provided 

This Bureau recommends enactment of the bill 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp R. BELCHER, 
Assistant Director 

Senator Warkins. I note the presence of Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Orme Lewis. 

I assume, Mr. Lewis, you will be the first witness. 


STATEMENT OF ORME LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Lewis. I will be very glad to make a statement, if I may. 

Senator Watkins. You may proceed. We are very glad to have 
you with us. 

Mr. Lewis. These measures are for the purpose of transferring the 
extension work of the Indian Bureau to the Department of Agriculture, 
and they have had consideration, as I understand, over a rather long 
period of time, but it has not been until quite recently that the two 
departments have really gotten together in a serious manner, and as 
a result of that, they have agreed on the plan of this transfer, be it 
that the Congress believes it is wise. 

Before doing this—that is, before expressing ideas on it—a discus- 
sion was had with all of the extension directors of the Department of 
Agriculture at a meeting, and there were no objections of any kind 
voiced at that time by any of us. 

Senator WarkiNs. You are referring to the meeting at Salt Lake 
City? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, I am referring to that Salt Lake City meeting. 

The Indians have discussed this, and meetings have been held with 
many of them. A great many of the smaller tribes and bands have 
expressed fear that it will not serve their purpose and have been 
opposed to it. Numberwise, the Indians have been in favor of it bu 
not tribalwise. 

I believe there is a telegram here that will later go into the record, 
or be offered, from the Navaho Tribe, that has expressed a desire 
that this measure be passed. 

I would like to express some personal ideas on it. I think there 
have been points that have not been discussed as much as they 
should. We have this organization that is supposed to do extension 
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work. In many places it does extension work. But it works unde 
a very severe handicap, in that it can’t be large enough to do a really 
comprely nsive job, and the Indian Bureau has many othe r jobs to 
do besides extension work The tendency, for that reason, is to pull 

way and have it do work that is somewhat allied with extension 
work, but not directly that; and the net result is a decrease in the 
extension Wo! that might well otherwise be performed. You run 
nto it in situations where credit gets mixed up with it. It doesn’t 
mean that both things aren’t very important, but it means that, 
with an organization of a certain size, something is bound to be 
he le 


The Department of Agriculture in many places doesn’t have as 
large an organization as flexibility would demand, though it has 
enough organization for its own purpose. It does have one thing 
that we don’t have, that the Indian Bureau doesn’t have, and that is 
tremendously helpful to it, and that is the State university. Now, 
we often get cooperation there, but there isn’t the definite connection, 
and we are second in line, and there is no doubt about it, and it is 
only reasonable that the university should look at us that Way. 

Senator Watkins. You also have reference to the land-grant 
colleges 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, when I spoke of the universities, | was thinking 
of the land-grant colleges, because in my part of the country they are 
practically all in that category. 1 forget that isn’t always true. 

The joining of these 2 forces together will do 1 thing. On the way 
out, I was discussing my own State, just to see how it worked out 
there, and it isn’t a great deal different than it is in many others. 
There are 48 members of the Department of Agriculture staff. There 
are 48 of our staff. Our State happens to be a very large one, quite 
scattered in its work. Well, taking either one of those groups, they 
are spread rather thinly, though there are enough people to do the 
work. Putting them together, their work can be done so much more 
efficiently, and the man can be available so much more easily that I 
can see a great deal of good coming out of it. 

I live in a rather small community, that has a country high school, 
and it is one of the few places in Arizona that has, as part of its at- 
tendance, Indians. There is a small Pima Reservation nearby. And 
the good that has come out of that little high school because of the 
Extension Service’s interest in developing 4-H Club work, and the 
good that the Indians have gained from that is quite noticeable. 
And that is something that they are not getting now. ‘The Indian 
Bureau can’t maintain an organization here, that is, in Washington, 
that can really do the job for such an extended service. There is 1 
man and 1 girl in the Washington office of the Extension Service. 

Senator Warkins. That is in the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. Lewis. That is in the Indian Bureau. 

And I think out of this, with the long experience that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had, the Indians are going to obtain some- 
thing that they haven’t ever known really existed before. I don’t 
want to belittle the Extension Service of the Indian Bureau, but going 
back to what I said a moment ago, about the other pieces of work 
being performed, the Extension Service will now be doing extension 
work. The Indian Bureau will have to continue to do whatever other 
work the Extension Service of the Indian Bureau occasionally did, 
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with its regular organization. And I think that both things will 
benefit from it. Taking the credit field, for example, both the credit 


field and the extension field will benefit materiall 

The cost aspect of it will not be a burden to the States In any way, 
because the cost will continue to be borne, as it has in the past, on a 
Federal basis. The only change that will take place in that will be 
under special legislation in connection with any ol these bills that are 
now before Congress, or that might come before Congress at a later 
date for the separation of the relationship of the Federal Government 
and certain specific Indian tribes. But as for the general picture, as 
it stands now, the burden will fall upon the Federal Government 
which is no different that the Federal Government has. borne in the 
past. But the Indians will then be dealing with an organization that 
you and I and anybody else in farm activity deal with. It will 
very small piece of their life, so that they will have a chance to see how 
it is to deal under circumstances like that, without any outstanding 
disruption of any kind at all; and it hy be a very splendid test to see 
what these small changes will make in the lives of the Indians and 
the benefits that they will recieve 

[ don’t feel that I should go into any more detail than I have, be 
cause there are men here who have lived with it and know all of the 
details, but if there are any particular questions that you would like 
to ask me, I would be more than glad to attempt to answer them 

Senator Warkins. Congressman Berry? 

Representative Berry. My principal concern was with the loan 
program. I have several letters indicating that the Extension Service 
down through the years in my country on the Sioux Reservation has 
helped in the rehabilitation program, has helped brand the cattle 


helped see that the A had feed up, and tbat sort of thing. Sut as the 
Secretary has indicated, that will be carried on. And I think that will 


do away with the complaint that the people of my country have had as 
to the proposed bill. 

That is all I had. 

Senator Watkins. Senator Anderson, Mr. Lewis has just made 
very short statement about this measure. If you would like to ask 
him any questions, the opportunity is now yours. 

Senator ANpERSON. How do you succeed in dividing the Indians 
so carefully, where the Navahos are for it and the Pueblos are against 
it all the time? 


Mr. Lewis. Nothing is easy, as they say. I think actually, Senator 
Anderson, a great deal of this comes about through two things. This. 
first, is somewhat of a surmise on my part. There is somewhat of 


misunderstanding. It takes a long time to get an id 


this kind through everybody's mind in exac tly the same fashion. The 
other, which we are all subject to, each one of us in our respective 
ways, is that change is a little fearful, and this has been going on in 
this fashion for a long time and is all that is known concerning ex- 
tension by one group. They know that to the extent they had it, 
they liked it, and they don’t want to lose it, and they are afraid of 
losing it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Could I just read you the letter that the All- 
Pueblo Council sent me? 


ea of a change of 


I have today received notice of the hearing on H. R. 8982, providing for the 


transfer of agricultural extension work among Indians from the Department of 
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the Interior to the Department of Agriculture The All-Pueblo Council, compris- 


s councils of the 19 New Mexico Pueblos, has voted unanimously to oppose this 


bi Investigation shows that the agricultural extension work now being done 

igh t I;xtension Service to non-Indians is not receiving adequate appropria- 
tions, and it is our belief that transfer of agricultural extension work among 
Indians will be spreaa even thinner, and that where it is necessary to choose be- 
tween recipients of this service the Indians will as usual be neglected Agricul- 
ture is the very lifeblood of the Pueblos, a you know It isn’t a question of 


whether some other method of making a living and supporting our families might 
be adopt ad The Pueblos simply have to farm to maintain life: and he Ip rece ived 
through agricultural extension work is vitally important and essential to us. Cur- 
tailment of such services would be disastrous. Section 9 (b) of H. R. 8982 dis- 
closes what we feel is the real purpose of this bill, which is to transfer agricultural 
extension services to the United States Department of Agriculture, and when this 
is done 


and then they quote from the bill— 


as rapidly as possible, diminish or discontinue extension work among Indians. 
We hope you will make our opposition known in the strongest terms 

Now, they don’t care to have it cut down. Why do we do it, under 
those circumstances? 

Mr. Lewis. Senator Anderson and Mr. Chairman, if I might at 
this moment read a telegram that was just received that I think in 
view of Senator Anderson’s remark might be interesting, 1 don’t know 
that it would be helpful in answering the question you have just 
asked, but it will partly answer it. This is to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The Navaho Tribal Council respectfully urges the joint committee of the 
House and Senate to approve the transfer of the agricultural extension services 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Department of Agriculture and the respec- 
tive State extension services conditioned upon completing arrngements for 
providing to the Navahos service of Federal-State cooperative extension program 
administered jointly by the Department of Agriculture and State extension 
services. All as recommended by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This 
foregoing step was approved by vote of 63 to 1 of the Navaho Tribal Council 
February 25, and this telegram reaffirms that decision by vote of 69 to 1. 

Sam AHKEAH, 
Chairman, Navaho Tribal Council. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is what I say. I think the most skillful 
job has been done of separating the Indians thet I have ever seen. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, frankly, I can’t tell you the background of that, 
except that I have always known that the Pueblos, including my 
Pueblos, that is, the Hopis, and the Navahos, have usually ended up 
on opposite sides of the fence. 

Senator Warktns. That is historic. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, they do have differences. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Senator ANDERSON. I must try to find this one Navaho and see if 
we can’t straighten him out one way or the other because the Pueblos 
are unanimous on one side, and the Navahos are 69 to 1. 

Senator Warxkins. Senator Anderson, who was formerly Secretary 
of Agriculture, is probably in a better position that anyone else to 
know what great benefit this would be to the Indians as well as to the 
whites. 

Senator AnpeRsoN. I do think that the language is a little bit 
unfortunate where it says that the purpose is to ‘‘as rapidly as possible 
diminish or discontinue cooperative extension work among such 
Indians.” 


a 


-_ 
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Do you really mean to Ee ‘inish it? 

Mr. Lewis. If you read the whole section, it explains itself. 

Senator ANDERSON, z am not sure that it does. I realize it says 
that, once you have abolished all the trust relationships, then you don’t 
have to treat them sepsrately as Indians, perhaps. But that isn’t 
what it actually says. It would be something else if you would say 
that, when a group of white farmers has had some rainfall on the 
range and the drought situation has terminated, cooperative work 
among such whites shall stop. You don’t say that. And this says 
that, just as soon as the Federal trust relationship has been termin- 
ated, the Secretary shall, as rapidly as possible, diminish or discontinue 
cooperative extension work among such Indians 

Mr. Lewis. ‘Pursuant to this section.”’ 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, how does that help it? 

Mr. Lewis. I read those words in order to inquire—— 

Senator ANDERSON. And it says, “and such work shall not be 
continued beyond the close of the fiscal year.’’ He doesn’t say they 
should no longer have any special work as Indians. These people are 
still Indians, living in the reservation, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is barred from doing any work among them if the trust 
relationship is ever terminated. 

Mr. Lewis. The last sentence of the section, line 20, of page 
is called to my attention: 


) 
“ys, 


After discontinuance of cooperative work under this section, such \ Indi ans shall 
participate with other citizens of the State in the cooperative agricultural exten- 


sion program conducted by the college pursuant to other orbvielona of this act. 


Senator Watkins. What we are trying to do, Senator Anderson, 
I think, in this matter, is, if the termination act becomes effective, 
way in the future, terminate special services to Indians as such. 
That is on the theory that at the at time, when that takes place and 
it is determined by the Congress that Federal supervision shall termi- 
nate over them, they do not have any special status as Indians. 
From that time on they are just plain American citizens and get the 
same cooperative work thei ir white neighbors get. But that is in the 
future when the Congress determines that they are ready and able to 
carry on as other citizens. 

Senator ANDERSON. Oh, yes. I could understand if the language 
read that way. 

Senator Watkins. That is what it says to me. 

Senator AnpuRsoNn. It says they shall stop the work among such 
Indians. Now, they are living all together, for instance, in the 
pueblo 5 miles from my farm, and the Indians farm their lands in a 
communal fashion. As a matter of fact, they farm within 2 or 3 
miles of my farm. I have them working on my farm, tractor operators 
and everything else, very competent farmers. Now, the extension 
service of the agricultural college shouldn’t stop work among those 
Indians any more than they should stop it among the Swedes. And 
as a Swede farmer I wouldn’t want them to stop working with me. 
I think that is discrimination. 

Mr. Lewis. Senator Anderson, if I could touch én a mechanical 
detail here, I think it may help explain this section. ‘This transfer 
takes place, and the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
starts in performing this particular service for the Indians under this 
new section that has been added, which is a bit different than the 
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section under which vou and | ret services. oo, when the day comes 
that the trust relationship between the Indians and the Federal 
Government ceases, the Department of Agriculture raises the ques- 
tion, ‘‘We don’t then want to be in that curious position as to whether 
we are serving the Indians under this special section Or aS We serve 
everybody, else 

Senator ANDERSON. I am sure, Mr. Secretary, that is the intent, 
and I don’t question it at all. But I say the bill is somewhat unpal- 
atable anyhow, and the Indians are disturbed about that language. 
Can’t we put some language in there that clears up the doubt that is 
in their mind? | understand what you intend to do if this bill passes. 
You have got to set up a special program for the Indians for a transi- 
tion period, and when trusteeship is over they will just be merged 
with the genera! group of citizens and get the same treatment accorded 
to all other citizens. But the language worries them that you are 
going to have to stop work among the Indians. You are going to 
have to stop work among them as Indians but not in the neighborhood. 

Senator Warkins. On line 17, page 2, Senator, after the words 
“among such Indians,’ then insert the following, ‘“‘because of their 
status as Indians.”’ That is the clear intent as far as I can see with- 
out it, but if the Indians would feel happier with it in there 

Senator ANDERSON. That will make me feel happier. 

Senator Warkins. If that will make you feel happier, I would 
certainly recommend an amendment to that effect. To me, it is not 
putting anything more than put in the so-called liberation or ter- 
mination bills. That is what we say, that from that point on, after 
the publication in the official register has taken place, their status 
as Indians is terminated, and they become just plain Americans like 
all other Americans and they get all the services every other American 
gets. But that takes place after the Congress has determined by a 
special act that they have reached that status or reached that degree 
of advancement where they can be given their full liberty. 

Senator AnpErsoN. Could we have put into the record subse- 
quently what the Indian Service is doing in an extension way for the 
Indians in the State of New Mexico? I would like to have other 
States also included if you wish, but particularly within the State of 
New Mexico I would like to know what is now being done. 

Senator Watkins. By the Indian Bureau? 

Senator ANDERSON. By the Indian Bureau in an extension way. 

Mr. Lewis. We will be very glad to supply that 

Senator AnpERson. I ask that because I never saw the Extension 
Service on my farm for years, and I was for years farming the largest 
farm in the area, and I never saw the county extension agent until 
he was about to move one day, and he came down to see if I could 
help him. J am talking about what the Department of Agriculture 
through the State colleges has been able to do. And I would like 
to see that the Indians get a little better treatment than that. 

Senator Warkins. I would like to say that I join with you. | 
don’t think any agricultural extension agent ever came on my fruit 


farms until I invited them. There weren’t enough to go around to 
call on each individual unless they were called. Maybe you were an 
efficient farmer and didn’t have to ask them. I had to. But. as 


we know, we don’t have very many of those people, a we have 
thousands of farmers. 
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Senator ANpERSON. That wasn’t my concept of the Extension 
Service. But that is another story. 
(The information requested follows:) 


JoINT HEARING, JUNE 4, 1954, on S. 3385 anv H. R. 8982 


In keeping with the request of the House and Senate Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in joint session, a summary of the Indian Bureau’s extensior 
activities in the State of New Mexico is submitted Located in New Mexico are 
three Indian agencies, namely; United Pueblos, Jicarilla and Mescalero. A part 
of the Navaho Reservation is also in New Mexico but inasmuch as the Navaho 
Agency is located in Arizona, the extension work being done at that agency, except 
the sheep and wool project, is not reported here. The three agencies in New Mex- 
ico have an extension staff of 11 workers and a part-time worker. This staff con- 
sists of 9 agricultural extension agents and 2 home extension agents plus 1 part- 
time home extension worker who works under the direction of the State Extension 
Service and devotes only part of her time to assisting Indians. 

The extension work being carried on at these agencies is as follows: 

1. Crop improvement.—Farm management, seed bed preparation, seed selec- 
tion, crop rotations, proper use of irrigation water, improved cultural practices, 
pest and weed control and marketing. 

2. Livestock —Culling and selection—use of purebred sires, disease control, 
range and herd management, feeding and feed reserves, livestock organizations 
and marketing. 

3. Home gardens. 

4. 4-H Clubs.—Gardens, nutrition, arts and crafts, clothing, raising calves, pigs 
and poultry 

5. Home extension.—Home management, sanitation, nutrition, clothing, home 
building, home and yard beautification, food conservation, preparation and stor- 
age. 

As a result of the extension program in sheep and wool improvement on the 
Navaho Reservation, a part of which is in New Mexico, the wool production per 
sheep has been increased since 1935, 24% pounds per sheep and the weight of lambs 
has been increased on an average of 8 pounds per lamb. This has been accom- 
plished through an intensive educational extension program in which culling of 
flocks, wool grading and the selection and use of purebred rams have been empha- 
sized. 

The 1953 livestock report for the Navaho Agency showed 362,975 matured 
sheep on the reservation and 113,589 lambs. Based on these numbers and on the 
price of wool at 50 cents per pound and lambs at 15 per cents pound this im- 
proved program has meant an increase in income to the Navaho people of some 
$590,000 per year. The sheep and wool] improvement program is not confined to 
the NavahoReservation but it is being conducted on all reservations where sheep 
raising is an important enterprise. 

The Indians have made real progress also in developing and improving their 
beef-cattle industry. When the improvement program started in 1930, Indian 
cattle as a rule, due to their inferior quality, were not welcomed on the principal 
livestock markets and usually sold as canners and cutters. Today quite the re- 
verse is true. Through the use of purebred sires and culling of herds, Indian 
cattle have been improved to the point where they are sought after on all live- 
stock markets and they often top the market. In 1935 the 3 reservations in 
New Mexico had 9,570 head of cattle. The reports from these reservations for 
1953 show that this number has been increased to 16,249. The Pueblo Indians 
have responded to the swine-improvement program which is evident from the 
increase in the swine population from 770 in 1935 to 2,356 at the present time 
Their interest in the poultry program is shown by the increase in the number of 
chickens from 9,400 in 1935 to 23,000 in 1953. 

Noticeable improvement has been made on the part of the Indians in the mar- 
keting of their livestock, especially their cattle. Indian cattle formerly were sold 
to and through itinerant buyers. Today most Indian cattle move to market in 
carload lots or are sold on the reservation through Indian organized auction sales. 
This improved method of selling has increasednoticeably the price received by 
the Indians for their cattle. 

In 1953 the United Pueblos home agend directed 6 organized adult clubs in 84 
demonstration meetings for 1,100 women; trained local leaders who conducted 
group meetings and conducted work shop activities for special interest groups. 
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Communities sponsored general improvement projects and sponsored 1-H Cl 
programs in addition to scheduled programs in the following 





Nie planning 
2. Care and use of milk in the diet 
Preparation and packing of school lunel 
1. Canning, freezing, and storing of fruits, vegetables, and meats 
, and home care f the sick 
{ torage 
7. Kitchen equipment and arrangement 
. ‘are, laundry, and storage of fabrics 
: pest and rodent control 
1 b pr Pueblos has contributed greatly to the progress 
( roug | ial development 
I d Pueblos had 12 4—H Clubs of 213 members conducting projects 
\ i it evidenced little participation in State and county activities 


1 Pueblos had 25 clubs with 655 members havir ng projects with 
value of $13,000 and Jicarilla had 3 clubs with a membhersh ip of 36 


] 1 ] 





\ from each club attended county camps and participated in all 
county and State activities with 61 top winners in county events and 32 top 


ers In State competitio! 





In 1952 a home demonstration agent was added to the staff to work with the 
Jicarilla Apaches and an agreement made with the State for part-time services to 
tne viescalero Apaches 

An example of the wide seope of extension aid is shown by these activities. 
I Xtension pers nnel in 1953 assisted 99 families with the construction or remodeling 
of homes; 43 families with installation of water systems; 60 with obtaining elec 
tricity, 170 with the selection and use of electrical equipment; 147 with renovation 
of household furnishings; 466 with clothing construction; and 434 in planning 
adequate family food supplies. 


SUMMARY OF EXTENSION ACTIVITIES FOR 1953 


Number of orga ized (homemakers etc groups assisted 29 
Membership in these organized groups 2, 283 
Special interest groups assisted 16 
Number of active agricultural organizations on reservations assisted 27 
Agricultural enterprises assisted during vear 21 
E xtension meetings held 564 
At ance at such meetings 17, 444 
N ber of demonstrations given by agents 156 
Atte ince at demonstration meetings 1, 955 
Number of tours conducted 15 
Atte ndance at such tours ; 565 
Office calls on extension work 2, 110 
Total number of farm and home visits +, 521 
Number of 4-H Clubs 28 
Total project enrollment S60 
‘Total project completion 754 
Percentage completion . H Clubs) SS 
Individual members in 4-H Clubs 691 
Estimated value of all - H Club products = 13, 347 
Number of families growing gardens : 1, 781 
Number of quarts of fruits, vegetables, and meat canned ae : 35, 181 
Number of pounds of fruits, vegetables, and meat dried 280, 995 
Number of pounds of fruits, vegetables, and meat stored____- 370, 920 
Number of pounds of frozen foods co s 26, 435 
Number of homes constructed and remode RL kOe ‘ 99 
Number of stockmen using purebred sires-_----.-------- ke 1, 042 


Mr. Lewis. We find this to be true, ond it is one of the thieus that 
has impressed me about the possibilities here. It is more on a long- 
range basis than an immediate basis. And that is the work that 
they do through the schools among the younger people in teaching 
them how to use the Extension Service, and also how to cooperate in 
farming endeavors, like the 4—H Clubs, these canning groups and all 
of the other things that go along, as we are familiar with them. Ihave 
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a list here, and I think it is a good one. It is the relationship that 
they develop with the cclleges and the county official that they would 
not have otherwise. It is the relationship with the non-Indian farm- 
ers, which comes about, at least in our areas, because of these tree- 
pruning gatherings and things of that sort where they are teaching 
how to do various farm activities; 4-H work; county fair work; home- 
demonstration work; farm tours; things like that. 

I have seen a bit of it around my way, because of this small Indian 
reservation and its lack of its own schools. I see more in that almost 
than I do in just the direct work immediately. Although in the direct 
work immediately, I don’t see how there would be any material change 
there except for the better, because of the university being brought 
into the picture. 

Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of taking too pens 
of your time, | want to say that there has been a great deal of agri- 
cultural discussion about farm-price supports, as if that was the | es 
to success in farming operations. 

I have been one of those who believes that there are other part oi 
farm policy that we sometimes forget; that the Department ofAgri- 
culture was formed in Washington for the purpose of developing 
theories, collecting knowledge and varieties of seeds and plants from 
all over the earth and then sending to the land-grant colleges their 
knowledge that they had gained, and the agricultural schools, the 
land-grant colleges, then plant those things in experiment lots, in 
their experiment stations, and then they are supposed to take the 
fourth step the other three exist for; namely, by the Extension Service 
to carry that knowledge into the home of the farmer. It has never 
been my idea that the farmer had to come in and say, “I would like 
to have you instruct me.” My thought is that they were supposed 
to be extending this service out to the farmers. And I have never 
been able to find where much of that has been done for the Indians 
by any group. I am merely speaking from my own knowledge 
When an Indian goes to work at my place, he knows how to irrigate, 
but he rarely has ‘had much other agricultural information brought to 
him. 

I tried to plant corn the first year on my farm, and I planted it like 
it was planted in Iowa and South Dakota, where I was familiar with 
it, and the Indians shook their heads and said, “No. Plant it 4 
inches deep.”’ Well, I, of course, knew better than that, and planted 
it my way—and got no crop. 

The next year I planted it 4 inches deep, and it came out pretty 
well. Because the sun bakes the soil so hard the corn can’t come 
through, and the Indian knows. He comes back later and tears it 
up after it is dry. When there is some moisture down below, the 
corn can come through. He didn’t get that from the Extension 
Service. He got that from 200 years of irrigating in that valley. 
And outside of that knowle dge, he has gotten very little. 

And I am interested in this one, because I would like to know what 
they are going to take to the Indian pueblos that are my neighbors. 
And I don’t think that the Indian Se rvice has done it too well. I am 
just afraid the Agricultural Service isn’t going to do it at all. Because 
you said, Mr. C hairman, that you only got help when you asked for 
it. I don’t believe there is an Indian in my area that will come and 
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ask anybody, the agricultural college particularly, for any help on 
farming. 

Senator Warkins. I only told part of the story. They had numer- 
ous opportunities for farmers like myself and ‘others to attend the 
meetings and their demonstrations and all that sort of thing. But 
to come on my farm individually, where they have thousands of farms, 
they would never get around in the season if they had to make it a 
job to call on each farmer. But they do have all these public functions 
and demonstrations. You can go there. They will go to a farm and 
demonstrate pruning. ‘They haven’t done it on my farm yet. But 
there are dairying and many other demonstrations. I only told part 
of the story. 

Senator AnpeRsoN. You check with the next neighbor, and they 
haven’t come to his farm either, and the next fellow, too. What | 
am trying to say is that this thing isn’t going to work, no matter who 
it is under, unless someone comes to the pueblo and tries to help the 
Indians with their work. The Indians will come to the farm of some 
other person and check to see how his one-man baler works. And 
then they will ride the tractor and work with it a while, and pretty 
soon you will see a one-man baler, maybe, operating down at the 
pueblo. They never got it from the Extension Service of the Indian 
Bureau, and I] am sure they will get still less of it from the Agricultural 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, because they are a little 
suspicious of these things. And I am just anxious to find out what 
you are now doing. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, we have a man here who is completely familiar 
with the activities of the Indian Service. 

Senator ANDERSON. Then let someone tell me what they are doing 
in New Mexico. 

Senator Warxkins. We will have Mr. Cooley, Director of the 
Extension Service of the Indian Bureau here and others will be here 
to testify, both from the Agriculture Department and also from the 
Indian Bureau, to get a full picture, I take it you are going to be with 
us—we hope. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express 
a little disagreement with the Senator in regard to some of the work 
that the Extension Service has done. Now, I will admit I am not so 
familiar with it, in the Southwest, but in my State they are doing : 
splendid work. Through their 4-H calf clubs, I think they have 
worked not only with Indians, in spite of this bill, but also with whites. 
And I think those calf clubs are an outstanding instance of the good 
service carried on by the Extension Service in my State. One of my 
early remembrances as a farmer was when I visited an experimental 
farm at Lewistown, Mont., where the agricultural experiment station 
had 6, 7, or 8 plots of range grasses, about 10 to 12 acres in each plot, 
and they were having controlled grazing on those two grasses. The 
question of wheat grass was just coming into the picture. And they 
showed there the carrying capacity in pounds of gain per steer for 
those new grasses over control plots of the old grasses that were native 
to the country, and how you could improve your range in grasses. 
That was carried on by the Extension Service. 

Senator Warkins. That was the Agricultural Extension Service? 

Representative D’Ewarr. The Agricultural Extension Service. 
And it impressed me so much that I went home and got some of 
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that grass in order to get it started on my ranch. And I know it was 
certainly through the Extension Service that some of these new grasses 
have been sold over the country. 

I might go on to the girls 4—H clubs they have, and recently I visited 
the Indian reservation, the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, at Brown- 
ton, where we had Future Farmer Clubs and 4—H clubs conducted 
through that high school in connection with the Extension Service 
and those Indian boys are taking part in the 4-H programs, and 
certainly it is doing them good, and it is doing the community good, 
and it is doing the State good. 

Those programs, as I know them in my State, are being conducted 
through the Department of Agriculture, not through the Indian 
Bureau. The Indian Bureau doesn’t have 4-H clubs, sewing clubs, 
things like that. It is the State college extension service that has 
those. And they have gone on Indian reservations. The result is 
that the Indians in my State have taken advantage of those clubs 
heretofore, and | believe this bill will help them to take more advantage 
of them, to their advantage, and to our advantage. And Iam sure it 
is the feeling very largely among the Indians of my State that this 
would increase that kind of service rather than decrease it. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am glad to have that statement, but it is the 
thing that I am anxious to see happen. I fully believe in the experi- 
mental farms and the Extension Service. If you will check where the 
experimental farm in the middle Rio Grande Valley is, you will find 
it is right across the road from me, and acquired at a fraction of its 
cost, because I wanted to see one in that valley. And J couldn’t 
commend too highly the work that is done with the 4-H clubs, and 
the cooking demonstrations, and so forth. 

I don’t want to get off into other discussions. But when you apply 
for specific information, it is sometimes hard to get. I tried to find 
out how far apart I could plant corn in order that I could put wheat 
between the rows and make sure the wheat would get started in the 
late fall in New Mexico. Nobody had tried it, and J couldn’t get 
anything on it and couldn’t get it from any other part of the country. 

I guess that is something you will have to do by doing your own 
experimenting. We will find out this fall whether I put the rows too 
narrow or spread them too far. I am only saying that I hope this 
means that the Indian Bureau will somehow be able to supervise or 
watch, at least, check the work, that the agricultural college does, so 
that the Indians don’t drop out of the program and so that they become 
more and more involved in 4—H work and demonstration groups and 
the rest. It is very difficult to do. You just can’t go among the 
Pueblo women and say, ‘‘We are going to have a demonstration of 
cooking this afternoon.” It just isn’t done that way. 

Mr. Lewis. One of the things that has an appeal to me about this, 
Senator, is that with the Department of Agriculture handling this, 
we are in a wonderful position to stand at one side and watch to see 
that the service is performed and go to the Department of Agriculture 
when we are unhappy about a situation, or when we like a situation 
and would like to have them extend it some place, and be a spokesman 
for the Indian, rather than being in the same position that we have 
so often been in, of being merely “the butt of unh appiness on the part 
of a particular Indian group. And I think that it is a wonderful 

opportunity to try out the idea in a field where there can be no dis- 
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aster, and there is every reason to believe that there will be success. 
Secause from my little contact with the Department of Agriculture, 
they do a beautiful job in this field. And the Indians, for the most 
part, I believe, will get a lot of benefit out of it. 

Senator AnpERsON. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to read 
nto the record another letter, which is from the attorney from the 
Indians at Laguna, N. Mex. I sent him a copy of the bill, 5. 3385, 
and asked for comments and asked for particularly the comments of 
the Indians. And he said this: ‘‘While I have discussed this proposal 
somewhat with the officers of the Pueblo of Laguna, the following 
statements are my own.” 

This is Henry Weihofen, a professor at the University of New 
\lexico, very much interested in Indians and attorney for this pueblo: 


The pros and cons of this bill depend on a number of contingencies, as I shall 

( ( below, but I think I speak for the pueblo in making the following obser- 
The pr ciple tha service to Indians sh ild pe inte grated with vovern- 

ental services to non-Indians would probably be approved rather than dis- 
ipproved bv the Lagunas However, they would be concerned over the fact 
at such integration might mean a diminution of services to Indians. The big 
estion there is: ‘‘Would the Indians get as much and as good service after 
ha transfer as they are getting now?” That has several aspects 1) Although 
the bill provides for additional money for such purposes, the allocation of specific 
sums for this purpose would still be the subject of the usual competition for funds 
nong various projects. In the Indian Service, the agency has a direct interest 
getting money to carry on its operations, but there will be no such factor of 


self-interest at work on behalf of the Indians in the Department of Agriculture. 


Instead, other more powerful pressure groups, consisting of farm organizations 
and the like, can be expected to be working for the allocation of funds to other 
purposes 2) What kind of service will Agriculture provide? There is an 
impressi abroad that Extension Service agents concentrate on middle income 
farms The big operators don’t need the service, and the small operators who 
eed service most tend to be less cooperative, so the agents concentrate on helping 
the educ: ated middle group, where their efforts are likely to , produce the best 
results. With the added language and racial handicaps, Indian farmers and 


ranchers may ‘a not be bothered. 

Whether the Extension Service agents in New Mexico are persons who will 
have the missionary zeal to help Indians, and whether the language and other 
obstacles will lead them to ignore Indian problems are some of the factors the 
Lagunas would have to attempt to evaluate before they decide whether to support 
such a bill 

He makes a nice reference to me there which I think can well be 
skipped. 

You can perhaps say, for example, to what extent the Extension Service of 
Agri ulture is enmeshed in politics, to what extent it is under the domination of 
the large farm organizations, to what extent it is true that it helps primarily the 
mide dle sized farmer, and whether the personnel in New Mexico would likely have 
the desire and capacity to be of help to the Indians. 

I again say this is just the same sort of feeling that I was expressing 
a moment ago. The Indians now, as far as the Extension Service is 
concerned, are the whole show when it comes to extension effort. If 
they get into this bill, do they then get merged with the problems of 
the Farm Bureau, which is a larger and more potent organization, or 
do they still have a right to say something on their own? 

They have sent me a number of resolutions which I think I can 
just put in the record, if you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins. That can be done at the conclusion of Mr. Lewis’ 
testimony. 

Mr. Lewis. Senator, there is one point that this man brought up 

dean's yeh : 
in the letter that you just read. This appropriation of which he 
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speaks, and the question of whether the allocation because of pressures 
might make it useful to others, than the Indians, I think, is taken 
care of by the appropriation itself, because it is for work under the 
specific section. In other words, it can only be used for this purpose. 
So it isn’t something that the Department of Agriculture can allocate 
away; the reason being that a complete recognition on both Agri- 
culture’s part and our part that the Indians are going to have to have 
a more personalized service than the average non-Indian recipient 
of those benefits. And for that reason, a protection is necessary 
there. 

Senator ANpERSON. At the end of the Secretary’s remarks, may 
I put in a resolution of the Pueblo of Cochiti, a letter from Pat Toya, 
Governor of the Pueblo of Jemez, and a resolution of the Pueblo of 
Acoma, and ask the Secretary to bear in mind that these farmers of 
Acoma were farming these lands before the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh Rock, and they do feel they have a pretty strong case. 

Senator Warxins. I just had a note handed me that says 
The Pueblo Indians have been put in jail by the Indian pueblo police officials for 
using modern machinery. 

Senator ANDERSON. I don’t question that, Mr. Chairman. And I 
think it points up the fact that this is a very touchy field, and if the 
regular Extension Service that is accustomed to deal with the whites 
goes down and tries to sav to these pe ople, “You do this, and you do 
that,” he may find that they will close the gates of the pueblo to him, 
and he will never get inside of a single home. 

Senator Watkins. The fact is, however, that the Indian Extension 
Service people will be transferred over to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I assume that because of their special ac quaintance they 
will probably carry on in pretty much the same way with the Indians. 
The funds, the personnel, and all, are transferred over. Isn’t that 
the fact? 

Representative D’Ewarr. Could I make a remark on that point, 
Mr. Chairman? 

I have here Committee Print No. 14 of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, page 35. 

The Extension budget for the fiscal year 1954 is $1,282,250. At the time of 
this survey the branch of extension has a total of 163 positions distributed as 
follows: 

Six in Washington, 18 in the area office, 144 at the agency level. There are in 
addition 14 extension positions provided by contract with the State. Home 
demonstration agencies comprise 14 of the 18 personnel. 

I would like to ask the Secretary if it is the intention of the bill to 
blanket these into the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Lewis. As near as the law will permit. You will notice that 
this bill has a provision that the Secretary of the Interior shall certify 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the names of such other personnel 
as are available for employment by the State colleges in connection 
with the program authorized by this section. 

In other words, it is the intention that they go over. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, of course, and the Extension Service 
universities, are the ones that will make up their own minds. 

Senator AnpEerson. Mr. Secretary, you have visited pueblos? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator AnpERsOoN. In company with tourists from other States? 
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Mr. Lewis. I was just wondering if I had in that manner. I don’t 
believe I have. 

Senator AnpERSON. I can’t ask the question I wanted to. 

I was just going to ask you if you hadn’t seen the difficulty in trying 
to explain to a tourist from an eastern State why he can’t take photo- 
graphs in certain spots in the pueblo. 

Mf. Lewis. I had that experience with the Hopi. As a matter of 
fact, the Hopi had to do the teaching, because he was unimpressed 
with my remarks about it. The Hopi took the camera. 

Senator AnpreRson. That is right. And as I am trying to say, it 
is a most difficult field. I tried to take a group of Government officials 
into a pueblo one time when a fertility dance was going on. I could 
not explain to these men why it was all right for the Indians to see 
this dance, but it was not all right for them to see it. And I finally 
was able to persuade the Governor to allow them to come in. And T 
had a terrible time. I regretted that I ever took them into the pueblo. 

Mr. Lewis. There was a very, very young boy at the snake dance 
at Watapai in the days when it took about 3 days to get up there from 
Flagstaff. I knew no better, and stuck in the ground at the base of 
the cliff were some arrowlike things that were colorful. And I re- 
moved them. 

There was more difficulty around that particular place that day 
than there had been, I believe, in centuries. 

Senator AnpERsON. I am very happy that we have in the Depart- 
ment a person.who is familiar with the fact that it is hard to under- 
stand the reasons why these people do as they do. It is going to take 
a tremendous lot of adjusting for the Department of Agric culture, 
which has had no particular experience in that field, to find out how 
to do this extension work, under the circumstances. 

Mr. Lewis. Not to unduly burden the committee, but if I could 
make this one statement, which is sort of repetitious: One of the things 
which impresses me about this is that, first, we have a group of 
individuals who have been working in this field, who obviously will 
be taken over in the main by the Department of Agriculture. They 
may not take over all of them. None of us know anything about 
that. We intend, to the extent that Agriculture wants us to, and they 
have indicated that they do, to work with them very closely during 
this period, so that problems just such as those that you have brought 
up will be met, as best they can. This is not one of the larger services 
in connection with Indians. It is an important one. It gives us an 
opportunity, in a very small way, to find out how best we can make it 
possible for the Indians to work with the usual organizations that all 
people otherwise work with in the United States, who are so affected. 
It also gives those organizations an opportunity in turn to work with 
the Indians, and to learn what it is to work with them, and the 
problems inherent in it, all without dealing with a subject so large that 
it would be upsetting. And I think it is quite an opportunity for the 
Indians and for the non-Indians, looking to the day that many services 
will be rendered to them. And we cannot fall very far this way. I 
do not think we will fall at all. Otherwise I would not be here to 
recommend it, 

Senator Watkins. Senator Lennon, did you have some questions? 

Senator Lennon. I was just trying to determine in my own mind 
to what extent the Bureau of Indian Affairs had been able to provide 
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agricultural extension service to the various tribes, and then try to 
evaluate from that what could be expected from the Department of 
Agriculture Extension Service, which in my State is doing a grand job, 
for even the Indians. That is the thing I am interested in, what you 
are doing now in the way of agricultural extension service. 

Mr. Lewis. I think I would rather leave that to the head of the 
Extension Service when he is testifying, and I think he can give you 
very definite facts on that. 

Senator Watkins. Congressman D’Ewart? 

Representative D’Ewarr. I have one more question. Your think- 
ing is that this should not include soil-conservation service? 

Mr. Lewis. Not at this time. I think this should be step by step, 
and for that reason I have not given thought to soil conservation in 
the sense of whether it should or should not go over, but it is some- 
thing that will be taken up at some future day undoubtedly. 

Representative D’Ewarr. In my State, there is quite a lot of 
thinking that not only the extension but also the soil conservation 
work should be turned over to the State Soil Conservation and 
Agriculture Departments, because they are so closely tied together. 

Mr. Lewis. There is very good reason for it, and I know there is a 
lot of feeling on the subject, and I feel that the success of this will tell 
a great deal as to whether or not it should be done, and will also tell 
as to whether the Indians feel they could cooperate in such a program 
satisfactorily. 

Senator Watkins. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

(The resolutions referred to are as follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


At a meeting duly and regularly called, noticed, convened, and held on the 24th 
day of April 1954, a majority of the members of the Council of the Pueblo of 
Cochiti being present, the following resolution was adopted 

Be it resolved, That the Council of the Pueblo of Cochiti are strongly opposed 
to the proposed legislation to amend the Smith-Lever Act (38 Stat. 372), as 
amended, to authorize the transfer of the agricultural extension services to the 
Indians from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to Department of Agriculture auspices. 

CLoreE ARGUER, 
Governor. 

Ocravio SUINA, 
Councilman. 


ALFRED HERREIA, 
Councilman, 


SALVADOR ARQUERO, 
Councilman. 


PUEBLO OF JEMEZ, 
Jemez, N. Mez., May 4, 1954. 
Senator CLinton P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: At a duly meeting here at Pueblo of Jemez on 2d 
day of May 1954. The council of Jemez Pueblo had opposed the transfer of the 
Extension Service for reasons. 

1. Whereas without cooperation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs we cannot 
accomplish very much. 

2. The transfer to the State agriculture department will be no benefit to the 
Indian people. 

3. There has been act whereby we are protected, we are not fit to transfer to 
no laws or department because we are far behind in education and also we want 
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to be the children of Government and we cannot afford to lose the trusteeship 
we have at present. 

1. We Indian cannot afford to loose our land, water rights, our governing body 
and many serious matter we have in our livelyhood. 

5. Therefore, Mr. Anderson we are very strong opposed to the pass of these 
transfer and I wish I could tell you face to face how we feel and terrible hurt about 
the transfer. We kindly ask you to put your pressure on strongly and oppose 
the transfer. 

Is the State of New Mexico ready to give all servises to Indian such as land, 
irrigation, and many serious matter of livelihood to Indians. 

You and I cannot afford to do this keeping us unsettled it going hurt everybody. 

We assure you that we had a good friends who we have confidence in. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pat Toya, 
Governor, Pueblo of Jemez. 


PUEBLO OF ACOMA, 
April 28, 1954. 
Re proposed transfer and agricultural extension to the Department of Agriculture. 
AREA DIRECTOR, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Dear Srr: The Acoma Pueblo is in receipt of a memorandum from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs concerning a proposed bill to amend the Smith-Lever 
Act to provide for cooperative agriculture extension work among their tribe. 
The Acoma Pueblo, through its duly assembled council expressed their opinion 
of disapproval of the proposed bill, which would attempt to amend the act of 
May 8, 1914 (58 Stat. 372) as the amendment. The Acoma Pueblo, through 
their council expresses their desire that the Bureau of Indian Affairs will not 
sponsor the transfer of the Extension Service. The Acoma Pueblo does not wish 
to be involved with this act for the following reasons: 

The Acoma Pueblo Council thinks that this is the first step toward the so-called 
withdrawal program to terminate the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which is the only 
Federal protection we have at the present time 

Further, the Acoma Tribe thinks that the Smith-Lever Act is not at all a guaran- 
teed policy for any Indian, and especially the older folks. 

If this act passes it may be allright at the beginning but there are always changes. 
The agreements change, either the agreements of the United States Congress or 
the agreements of the people of the States. It will be necessary for the individual 
Indian tribes to carefully study every detail of this Smith-Lever Act for the protec- 
tion of their people. 

Therefore the Pueblo of Acoma wishes to be exempt from this act. If this bill 
passes the Acoma Tribe wants all of their property rights. 

Many questions have arisen in regard to this bill, such as: 

1. Is any State or county ready to take care of nontaxed Indians? 

2. Will the Indians have the same rights as taxpayers? 
low much help will the county or State give the Indians who need help? 

These are just a few of the questions that the Pueblo Indians need to have 
answered before they can give their approval to this act. 

Sincerely yours, 


9 


Cosritto A. VALLE, 
Gove rnor of “iC 

LORENZO ROMERO, 
Council Me mber 


Senator Warkins. We will call Mr. Lee, Associate Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


oma 


STATEMENT OF REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Rex Lee. I am Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

First of all, I would like to say that Commissioner Emmons is very 
sorry that he was unable to attend today. He had previous engage- 
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ments. But he did want to make it clear that he feels very deeply 
about this bill. He feels that it will provide a better service to the 
Indians, and he wished me to convey that to the committee 

I think in view of some of the questions that have come up, it would 
be well to review briefly why the Bureau of Indian Affairs arrived at 
the decision to recommend this rather far-reaching step. 

Over the past number of vears, the Director of our Extension Service 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs has felt there was a weakness in our 
system. While he cooperated with the States and the States coope rated 
with him, in extension work, he could not quite get all of the service 
or the knowledge from them, that was desirable in his job. While they 
cooperated very well with him, it was not the same thing as having 
their specialists and their directors responsible for this Indian work 
Our Director had been working on a number of different means of 
merging the two systems and still give the special type service that 
Senator Anderson talked about a minute ago to the Indians. He 
recognized that they did have some special requirements 

When I came to the Indian service 4 years ago, one of the first 
things that Mr. Cooley, the Director of Extension, mentioned to me, 
was the fact that he felt that we could be getting better extension 
service for the Indians and he was very anxious to see if we could 
work out some different arrangement with the States so that we could 
eventually merge the two systems. The question was discussed with 
the Commissioner, who was new at that time, and a system of con- 
tracts was worked out with the States. And through the past 3 
years we have developed contracts with South Dakota, Washington, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Montana, whereby they have contracted 
to do certain work on some of our reservations. We have been 
increasing this type of activity. In other words what we have been 
doing is actually accomplishing this transfer to the States by a piece- 
meal system. 

I think he will tell you later, as will one of the directors from a 
State that is involved, how this contract system has worked out. 
We feel it has worked out very well. The Indians have been able 
to make the adjustment. They have been getting the service of all 
of the State specialists, as well as the specialists from the Department 
of Agriculture here in Washington. 

As you can see we have approached this transfer rather cautiously. 
It has not been something that we have just dreamed up overnight. 
We have experimented with it, and it has worked out very well. 

When the new Commissioner, Mr. Emmons, came to Washington, 
the first day he was here in fact, he discussed this question with me. 
He indicated that he had observed the extension work down in the 
Southwest, and that he had a strong conviction that the Indians 
could be better served by the State extension services if we could 
work out a suitable plan. We immediately started working with 
Mr. Ferguson, the Director of the Extension Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to see if we could develop an overall program. 

I would like at this point to make it clear that it was us who made 
the approach. There has been no attempt on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to acquire this service. It has been at our in- 
sistence that all of the discussions have been held. Mr. Ferguson 
has been most cooperative and most understanding of our problem. 
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Through these discussions we have gradually developed this general 
idea of an overall transfer 

Director Ferguson called in, after our initial discussions, a few of 
his key State directors. They were here in other sessions, and we 
discussed the proposal informally with them to see if they felt there 
were insurmountable obstacles in the approach. While they all recog- 
nized special problems, they did indicate that they thought it would 
work and that it would be desirable and that it would strengthen both 
the service to the Indians and the overall extension service in the 
States. 

[It was at that stage that we started talking to the various Indian 
groups 

Now, perhaps we did not do too good a selling job, because a 
number of the tribes have registered protests against the bill, either 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs or to their representatives in Congress. 
[ think there has been a tendency on the part of a number of Indian 
groups to be frightened that this meant an end to extension, that t 
was taking something away from them. It is similar to the situation 
in the hearing here the other day where a number of Indians said they 
felt that the bill to transfer the Indian Health Service to the Public 
Health Service was simply a scheme to rob them of medical service. 
I would certainly like to assure you gentlemen, and the Indians that 
are worried about this, that our only desire has been to strengthen 
the service to them, rather than to take service away, and we feel 
very sincerely that we can do it by this approach. 

After we discussed the proposal with the Indians, we thought that 
we should get an expression from all of the State extension directors 
that were involved. Director Ferguson was kind enough to arrange 
for a meeting of the directors of the Western States that were involved 
in this situation last February in Salt Lake City. Secretary Lewis 
indicated that all of the directors indicated their willingness to take 
on this burden if it were passed on to them, and there were no questions 
raised that any one thought were insurmountable at that conference. 

We were fortunate enough at that conference to have the Chairmen, 
Senator Watkins, attend for part of those sessions, and I think, Senator 
Watkins, you will recall that you put the question very directly to 
them as to whether or not they felt they could carry on this service 
and do a good job for the Indians. And certainly, as I recall it, the 
indication was unanimous that they thought this was a good approach, 
and that they were perfectly willing, if requested, to take on this job. 

Now, I would like to point out that you have our official report. 
That report has been cleared by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and it is now before you gentlemen. We have 
made a tabulation of the reactions from Indians that we received 
officially in the Bureau. I am sure that it does not cover all of the 
reactions that have been listed with someone or other. We have had 
protests from 11 groups. Most of them have been small groups and the 
grand total of Indians represented is slightly under 10,000. We have 
had endorsements from two very substantial groups, the Navahos, 
about 70,000 people—you have a telegram here endorsing the pro- 
posal—and also from the Papago, that represented about 6,000 
Indians. 

I would like to comment just a little bit on the way that we propose 
to effect this transfer. The Assistant Secretary has indicated that we 
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have talked to the Department of Agriculture about the mechanics of 
this transfer. The Directors of the State extension services who will 
actually have the responsibility of handling this job under a contract 

with the Department of Agriculture, have indicated that they are very 

desirous of obtaining our personnel. I think by and large a good 
share of our personnel will transfer over to the State extension services 

And we had especially hoped that in areas like the Pueblo, where there 
have been suspicions of losing their service, we would make arrange- 
ments to have people that have had long service in the Indian service 
transfer over and continue the program there. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Would you yield there a minute? 

Do you think it would strengthen the bill to write in a preference 
for the existing personnel in the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. Ler. You would have a little bit of a problem there, Congress- 
man D’Ewart. Actually, the way this bill will function, the responsi- 
bilities will be transferred to the Department of Agriculture, and they 
in turn will make contracts with the State extension services. These 
extension agents will not be working for a Federal bureau at that time; 
they will be working for the State extension services. 

I was just trying to think through in my mind, after your question, 
as to how any kind of a preference act would work out. I do not 
believe the Department of Agriculture plans on any large addition to 
their staff here. We only have two technical people here in the Wash- 
ington office. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Perhaps you could write a preference 
into the report. 

Senator Warkins. I think that would help. 

Mr. Les. I think an indication on the part of Congress that it was 
the desire of Congress that the States take on as many of our agents 
as possible would be proper. I just cannot visualize how any prefer- 
ence provision written into the bill would work, since it is a transfer 
not to another Federal department but by and large to State depart- 
ments. 

Representative D’Ewarr. It might well be advisable, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we put something in the report on this. 

Senator Warkins. I think we will ask the staff to keep that in mind 
so that when that comes up we can consider it. I think it is a good 
suggestion. 

How do you feel about it, Congressman? 

Representative Berry. I think it is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Lez. I would like to point out, and I am sure Mr. Ferguson 
in the Department of Agriculture would bear this out, that we have 
discussed this very fully with the State directors of extension, and 
there has been the general indication that they are going to be very, 
very anxious to get our personnel that have had that experience with 
Indians on this new program. 

Senator Anderson made a point that by and large the State exten- 
sion services did not come out and show the farmers individually how 
to do various things. I know that by and large that is true. I spent 
a short time in a State extension service myself, and our work was 
generally on a group basis. But we have recognized that we do have 
a special problem here, and that is the reason that we do have this 
special amendment to the Smith-Lever Act to provide these special 
funds, to provide agents that can go out and carry the work to the 
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Indian farmers rather than waiting for them to come to the county 
agent. We feel that it can be done and there should be just as many 
extension workers that will be working on this thing as we now have. 

In addition to that, of course, they will have all of the State special- 
ists that are e mployed by the States and counties. 

One other point that I think is pertinent on this: This is not really 
the Department of Agriculture that is going to be taking a new staff 
out into these various areas like the Pueblos. It is going to be State 
people, with the assistance of the staff members they get from us, who 
know these people. These are local people. 

Senator Watkins. They live in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Ler. They live in the neighborhood, and I think probab ly they 
know the Indians as well as we do in our extension setup. The “y will, 
as I have said before, have the assistance of our agents who do transfer 
over. It is going to be a case of local direction. We are going to 
have the advantages of all the local agricultural associations, the find- 
ings of the local experiment stations, and the State setups. So I feel 
very certain that it will be a very, very beneficial move, and that we 
won’t have a case of a brand new bunch of people stepping in here 
that don’t know anything about the Indian problem. This is going 
to get the thing closer to the Indians, rather than farther away. 

Senator Watkins. I would like to ask you some questions about 
the personnel. Will these people who are transferred be eligible for 
retirement after transfer? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. Under the extension setup now, the State ex- 
tension workers are eligible. So our personnel that have invested 15 
to 30 vears or so in this service and transfer over to the States will be 
able to complete their retirement period and be eligible for full retire- 
ment. 

There is no particular problem. 

Senator Warkins. Will these transferees also be able to transfer 
their accumulated leave? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir, they will not, since they are transferring to a 
State system. And that does present us with a little bit of a problem. 

Senator WaTrkins. Can you not take care of that by giving them 
accumulated leave before they are transferred? 

Mr. Ler. Very frankly, Senator, we had hoped to take care of that 
if this bill were passed early enough in the season. We had hoped 
to be able to pay them for their accumulated leave out of unexpended 
funds from this year’s appropriation. In view of the fact that we are 
well along toward the end of the fiscal year, there is some question as 
to whether this bill will pass in time for us to use the funds we have. 
If this bill should pass in July and we had to pay accumulated leave 
to these people out of next year’s appropriation, we might not have 
enough money left for the Department of Agriculture to make the 
right kind of contracts with the States and to continue the full-scale 
program that we now have. 

Senator Watkins. Assume that the bill is passed before June 30 
and becomes law. 

Mr. Ler. We would still have a problem, because we have to give 
these people 30 days’ notice before we put them on leave status and 
then pay for accumulated leave. It is creating a bit of a serious 
problem for us that we may need a little legislative help on. 
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Representative D’Ewarr. The total amount in dollars would not 
be very large for 163 persons, I wouldn’t think. 

Mr. Ler. It wouldn’t be too large, but it would run into a very 
sizable fund. As I say, we had hoped to be able to handle that out 
of savings out of this year’s budget. 

Senator Warkrns. It might come up in one of the deficiency bills. 
That could take care of it. 

Mr. Len. Well, either that, or there might be some kind of an 
amendment to this bill that would permit us, even though the trans- 
action happened after the e nd of the fiscal year, to use any unexpended 
balance out of this year’s appropriation to pay off that leave, so that 
the Department of Agriculture could start out with a clean slate. 

Senator Warkins. The Bureau would really like to take care of 
that accumulated leave, would they not? 

Mr. Len. We have got to take care of it, Senator; as I say, because 
of the time sequence, here, we do have a bit of a problem. We are 
talking to the budget people on it now. We may have to come to 
you for some legislative authority as to how to eeedie this. 

Representative D’Ewart. Would not paragraph (d) on page 3 take 
care of that situation? 

There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as the Congress 
determines from time to time may be required for carrying out the purposes 
of this section, including necessary administrative expenses. 

That would take care of the authorization for this accumulated leave, 
would it not? 

Mr. Lee. It would take care of any future appropriations, but it 
would not take care of this leave problem, because our budget is all in 
now. This coming year’s budget for extension is under the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and after this bill was passed, we would not be able 
to go up for any more funds. We would then be obligated to pay our 
people their accumulated leave, and transfer the balance to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The problem that we have would take a 
substantial chunk out of next year’s appropriation, and we would not 
be able to transfer that to the Department of Agriculture. 

Representative D’Ewarr. This also says: 

There shall be transferred from the Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary 
of Agriculture so much of the property, personnel, and unexpended balances of 
funds held, used * * * 
and so forth. 

Would that mean that unexpended balances on June 30 would be 
transferred? 

Mr. Ler. As I see it, that would mean any expended balances at 
the time this bill was passed. Now, if the bill were passed after the 
end of the fiscal vear, then we would transfer any balance that we had 
out of the 1955 budget to the Department of Agriculture. 

Representative D’Ewarr. But if it passed before June 30 then 
those unexpended balances would be transferred and be available for 
paying leave. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. That would not entirely solve the prob- 
lem, though, because in that particular appropriation we do not have 
an unexpe ‘nded balance in the extension appropriation. We might 
have, and I am reasonably sure we would have, in our overall appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but not on this particular 
one. We are operating on a pretty tight schedule in the Extension 
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Branch. We have a pretty full staff, and we are using up about the 
last dollar for extension at the present time. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the De- 
partment prepare an amendment that will take care of this situation 
for the committee’s further consideration. 

Senator Warkins. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Ler. We will be glad to prepare something on it. 

Senator Warkins. You know the problem better than we do. 

Mr. Ler. Well, it becomes a problem primarily because of timing 
on this bill. Three or four months ago, I think we could have handled 
the thing, but since we were approaching the end of the fiscal year or 
maybe going into the next fiscal year, it does create a problem, and 
we will be glad to supply you with something that will take care of 
that situation. 

Representative Berry. If you are done with that point: 

You made a statement here a minute ago, Rex, in regard to the 
appropriation for the Department of Interior. You stated that this 
appropriation for extension work had been included in the appropria- 
tion for next year for the Department of Interior appropriation bill. 

Mr. Lex. That is correct. 

Representative Berry. Well, is it not a fact that that will continue 
to be that way always? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. Don’t you contract? Don’t you get the 
appropriation and then contract with the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Ler. No, Congressman. This bill would transfer the re- 
sponsibility for making the budget request directly to the Department 
of Agriculture. What we would do is transfer our unexpended bal- 
ances for the coming fiscal year to the Department of Agriculture at 
the time the transfer was completed, and then they would pick it up 
and make the budget request for the succeeding years. 

Representative Berry. Actually, then, the Indian Department loses 
all contact after next year. 

Mr. Lex. No, sir, I would not say they lose all contact. As the 
Assistant Secretary said, we would then be in a position to watch 
this and see how it develops. We would be in a position to support 
the Department of Agriculture on their request for this specific item, 
and we would be in a position to advise the Congress, as an interested 
party, as to what we felt was necessary as to increasing extension 
work. 

I think, as the Assistant Secretary said, we would actually be in a 
better position than we are right now to give advice on the situation. 
Our sole interest would be to see that the Indians receive adequate 
extension service. 

Senator Watkins. You would still be their guardian? 

Mr. Les. We would be their guardian, and I am sure that we would 
be over supporting the Department of Agriculture on some of the 
budget requests for this work or asking them to increase it in certain 
areas where we felt it was not sufficient. But the actual budgetary 
responsibility would be theirs under this bill. 

Representative Berry. Do you think that would be better than 
having it like the Johnson-O’Malley funds? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, I do. It would be much preferable to have the 
full responsibility for this work in the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Watkins. Senator Lennon? 
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Senator Lennon. I would just like to ask the question: This 
approximately 163 that you propose to transfer from your department, 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, are agricultural extension special- 
ists, are they not? 

Mr. Les. That is correct, and home demonstration agents. 

Senator Lennon. Does that represent the total that your Bureau 
has in the field for this service at the present time? 

Mr. Ler. That represents the complete total that we have of all 
people engaged in extension work. Not all of those are specialists. 

Senator Lennon. Then you cannot do such a real good job under 
your present setup with that limited field of service. 

Mr. Lee. That is right. We think that by tying the two services 
together a much more e effective service will be rendered to the Indians. 

Senator Lennon. The Department of Agriculture will probably 
assign these people to the various areas that they are familiar with and 
have heretofore served in the same field of service. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Senator Warkins. As matter of fact, Mr. Lee, is this not true, that 
in many areas the Indians and whites live in the checkerboarded 
fashion, that their farms are checkerboarded with the others? 

Mr. Les. That is right. 

Senator Warxins. And the ordinary State extension agent or 
county extension agent who has been serving white people could give 
a lot of service to these people in addition to what the Indian Service 
Extension peopte could do. 

Mr. Lee. That is right, and I am glad you brought that up, because 
it brings up another aspect of this thing that I wanted to mention. 
There are many Indians now that are receiving service from the State 
extension agents. They are receiving them the same as any other 
farmer in the area. For example, when | was in extension work we 
did have a number of Indians that were receiving this assistance. We 
also were called upon by the reservation that happened to be in the 
county that I was working in for assistance out on the reservation. 
Now, any time an Indian came into our office, we rendered him the 
same service that we would render Joe Jones, a white farmer next door 
to the Indian. But we did not have responsibility for going out on 
the reservation and trying to get the Indians into our program. We 
had our hands full. We went out there whenever we were called 
upon and had the time, but we could not go out and do the individual 
type of job that Senator Anderson was talking about. We do con- 
template that, where an additional agent is put in that county office 
for this special purpose, that would be his job, but in addition the 
regular extension agents that are in that office will render overall 
advice and continue to try and draw the Indians into the activities 
of the community, just as Congressman D’Ewart mentioned. We 
will have a joint service that will have all of the extension resources 
at their command, from the experiment stations, from the various 
livestock and crop associations of the community, to pull the whole 
thing together to where the Indian has access to a much wider wealth 
of knowledge than he now has and in addition get this little special 
attention that some of them need. All of them do not need it. 

Senator Watkins has indicated that some Indians are dispersed 
among the white population and going to the State extension agents 
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at the present time, and the States are rendering that service, and 
they are required to under the law. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I do not like this sug- 
gestion that they do not need it. I think all farmers need some of 
this experimentai work that is going on. 

Mr. Lex. I stand corrected, Congressman. What I meant to say 
and maybe I said it poorly—was that they do not need the kind of 
specialized hand feeding that we might have to do in some areas. 
or instance, it was mentioned a little earlier, I think, by Congressman 
Berry here that you actually went out and showed them how to do 
each operation and how to do this and that and the other thing. That 
was the thing I was referring to, that many of these people were going 
into these county offices at the present time and participating in the 
full State extension program. 

If | gave the other impression, I am sorry. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Well, Mr. Chairman, this extension 
work is divided into two parts, of course, the experimental part, 
the knowledge that is gained through experimental work, and, 
second, getting that knowledge out to the farmers. And what we are 
trying to do is enlarge that program so that it will also get out to the 
Indians. The first part fails if you do not get that out to those that 
use it. And that is what we are trying to do with this legislation. 

Senator Watkins. You made a remark a few minutes ago about 
whether the Indians would accept it or not. I called to the attention 
of Senator Anderson about the Pueblos not wanting any new machin- 
ery, and they put them in jail, and some had actually been in jail, 
because they brought machinery on the reservation 

| remember an early experience with the extension agents in my 
State. Most of the farmers looked at them with a rather peculiar 
look, these so-called educated farmers coming out to tell the practical 
farmers how to do the job, and they had a saying around there, ‘If 
you want to know what to do, ask the State extension agent and do 
the opposite and you will be just about right.” 

Of course, that has all changed in recent times. They challenged 
some of those young fellows to come out and farm and said, ‘You 
take a farm yourself, and when we see you succeed with it we will 
follow you.’ I have heard the discussion of some of these groups. 
And unfortunately some of those young fellows who took over the 
farms and tried to run them failed and could not make the farm go at 
all. They did not have the knack of management. They knew 
plenty of technical things to do, but that was not enough. 

So, whatever that problem among the Indians is, they have likewise 
had it among the farmers. 

Mr. Lex. I would like to say on that particular point, Senator, 
that we have considered this thing very carefully, and we have a 
great deal of confidence in the State extension services. We have 
watched them. We have worked with them. And we feel that by 
and large they can do a far superior job to what we are now doing. 
And that is the reason that we are making this recommendation. We 
are not making it to be arbitrary or to try to get rid of something. 

Senator Warkins. As a matter of fact, it is contrary to the general 
practice in Washington, is it not? Most of the departments hang 
onto everything they have and try to get some more. This is rather 
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rare, to have a department come around and insist that somebody 
else can do it better and urge that it be transferred. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, our Commissioner, and I think a big 
share of our staff, have a deep-seated conviction that our job is to 
improve the status of the Indians. And we think that that should be 
done by the best methods possible, whether we do it or whether some- 
body else does. On this we feel very strongly that by integrating 
them into the general State setup there will be a lot of advantages, as 
Mr. Lewis has previously mentioned. It is not easy for somebody 
like Mr. Cooley here, who has worked for 24 years in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, to say, “‘Well, I think we ought to disband our organi- 
zation and transfer it over to these individual States.’”’ But he has 
done it because he is sincere in his belief that it is the right thing to do 
for these Indian people. 

I would like to just mention one or two other things about Mr. 
Cooley. Mr. Cooley has been in extension work, I think, for about 
41 years. He started out as an extension agent in Colorado. I 
believe he was the first State extension direc tor in New Mexico. He 
came first with the Bureau of Indian Affairs back in 1930 and organized 
what is now the present extension setup in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Previous to that time there was a system of farmers that 
gave demonstrations and assisted the Indians on managing their 
farms. Mr. Cooley organized this work. He has built up a staff, I 
think a very effective staff, but he recognizes the weaknesses of this 
special staff, and he recognizes the fact that the States are better 
equipped and the Department of Agriculture is better equipped than 
we can ever hope to be in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

As I indicated a little earlier, very shortly after 1 came into the 
Indian Bureau, he came to me with the proposal that we should try 
and work out some kind of a plan to merge these services. He has 
worked tirelessly on the proposal, and he is not doing it because he 
wants to get rid of all the good people that he has gathered through 
these 24 or 25 years that he has been in this service. He does it 
because he has the strong conviction that his job is to help Indians 
get the best possible services. I think after he testifies you will agree 
with me that he is very sincere. 

Senator Watkins. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Cooley, director of the Extension Service of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

For the purpose of the record, Mr. Cooley, give us your full name 
and position, and we usually like to have the address, but you are in 
the Indian Bureau, so I think that places you—unless you get lost in 
the transfer. 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM C, COOLEY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF 
EXTENSION, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Abraham C. Cooley, and I am Chief of the Branch of Exten- 
sion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

This is my 25th year that I have served as director of Extension in 
the Indian Bureau. I started back 41 years ago as a county agent out 
in Colorado, and I have been in extension work ever since. I went 
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from Colorado to New Mexico as Director of Extension, and then from 
New Mexico into the Department of Agriculture in charge of the 
Office of Demonstrations on Reclamation Projects, which was extension 
work among the settlers on the reclamation projects in the West, and 
from there I came into my present job. 

Now, after these 41 years of service, 24 of which have been with the 
Indian Bureau, you naturally make a lot of observations and reach 
some conclusions, whether they are right or wrong, with reference to 
the kind of service you might have been rendering and the kind of 
service that you should re nder. That experience, ‘and especially my 
experience in the Indian Bureau, has brought me very definitely to the 
conclusion that we have reached a time in our service to Indians when 
we should try to fit them into their communities and to educate them 
so that as citizens of their communities they should look to the same 
agencies for their services that all other citizens look to, and not ex- 
pect the Federal Government to maintain a special service for them 
in some Federal bureau here in Washington. 

I feel that the most important work to be done with Indians is to 
help them sense their responsibilities as citizens as well as to take 
advantage of their opportunities as citizens. 

Now, as I have been traveling about over the Indian country and 
making contacts not only with our Indians and our tribal organiza- 
tions but also with the State extension services in the various States, 
this thing has been very evident to me. Here in the Indian Service 
we have an independent organization set up to serve Indians that has 
no official connection with the Department of Agriculture or with any 
of the States. We make our own programs, and we do the best job 
we can. We go out among the Indians and discuss the work with 
them and get their reaction to it and what they want, and then try 
to set up programs that will be beneficial to them. I have felt 
that we have been seriously handicapped, because we have not had 
funds to put on specialists that were trained in the various fields to 
help us with our programs, and yet in each State is a State college 
with a fine extension staff organized from the standpoint of the need 
of the State with its specialists and its county agents in all the counties. 

Some of the counties have several extension workers in them, and 
they are not only supported and backed up by the State college but 
also by the Department of Agriculture. In the Indian Bureau, we 
have 163 extension employees, nearly all of whom are located on In- 
dian reservations. Located in Washington we have two extension 
supervisors, myself and a woman, spreading ourselves out over the 
United States. We have nine area offices in the Indian Service. 
In 7 of these offices we have 1 man and a clerk in charge of extension 
work, and in 2 of the 7 offices there is a home economist. These area 

offices cover One or more States. Therefore it is necessary for these 

supervisors to spread themselves out over several States trying to 
supervise and check the work. At the same time, in each of these 
States, is a fully organized extension service covering the same terri- 
tory. 

The Indians are citizens of the States in which thev live. Yet we 
are trying to render services to Indians that the State colleges with 
their specialists and resources are much better equipped to handle. 

Senator Warkins. What you had in mind is that it does not seem 
quite right to the Indians to be deprived of all this other, because it 
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does not become a specific responsibility of these fine colleges and 
extension services built up for white people. 

Mr. Cootey. That is certainly true, Senator. And it makes you 
feel that you have a responsibility of helping Indians obtain this bet- 
ter service, who need the help much more than non-Indians, and which 
is really available in their communities. I certainly would not want 
to give out the impression that the States are not willing to cooperate 
and to help, because they have been very ready to do anything they 
could. But they have felt that the Indians are wards of the Govern- 
ment, and that they have no responsibility for these people. Our 
Indian people, because of the service available to them from the Indian 
Bureau, have been more or less trained and educated to feel that they 
had no reason for going to local agencies for help and that the Indian 
Service was set up to provide them will all the services they needed. 

I think a great many Indians today feel that there is no agency that 
can do anything for them except the Indian Bureau. 

It naturally disturbs one when you feel that you have the responsi- 
bility of helping people and the services they need are available, and 
vet they are not receiving them, because the States are not putting 
forth the effort they should to help them. And why? Because they 
feel, “Well, the [ndian Bureau has its own special service set up for 
them and they will take care of them.” 

Senator Warxins. As a matter of fact, is this not true, Mr. Cooley: 
That over the years a sort of feeling has grown up that the Indians 
are the entire responsibility of the F ‘ederal Government? 

Mr. Cootry. Absolutely. 

Senator Warxins. And the other people have the feeling that if 
they would go in there and even attempt to do something, they 
would be getting into a field they have no business getting into? 

Mr. Coouey. I think even a lot of our State pe ople feel right now 
they have no business on an Indian reservation, and they are not 
wanted there. I think also one of our weaknesses is that we have 
not spent enough time in trying to educate the communities in which 
Indians live that these Indians are a part of the community and that 
the non-Indians ought to be doing more to help these people fit into 
their communities. Regardless of what we think, these Indians are 
going to continue to live in these communities, they have their homes 
and lands there, and they are going to continue to be a part of those 
communities, and our non-Indians who are interested in helping their 
communities and making them desirable places in which to rear 
families ought to take into consideration that they owe some responsi- 
bility to the Indian people in these communities. 

Senator Watkins. I might interject there, if you will permit me, 
an observation. I have heard white people criticize the way the 
United States takes care of Indians. And they have pointed out at 
some of these hearings that the Government has taken away the best 
property, and about all the Indians have left is the part that is not 
so good, the barren areas, and the sections of the States or counties 
that are not up to the same standard of development that we have 
in the lands given to the white people. And I have found that the 
people who will criticize never realize for a moment that the United 
States Government, in doing that, had given to the white people of 
those same communities who were doing the criticizing the best lands, 
and that the Indians got the worst lands because the white people 
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were given the other lands. And they were criticizing the Govern- 
ment. I have never heard one of them yet, not one of these white 
critics of the Federal Government, that has ever been willing to say, 
“Here, I am willing to give up part of my land. This belonged to 
the Indians once, I will give it up, because that is what they should 
have had.’”’ They will always criticize somebody else. 

[ have found there has been a barrier over the years. In some 
communities it is m tuch more than in others. But so many people 
will come in and say, ““The Federal Government bas the responsibility, 
Why should we do this?” They will say in connection with these 
liberation bills that, ‘We do not want to do this, because it is a 
responsibility of the Federal Government.’ <All we have left to do 
with is these lands that are not, in many instances, as good as the 
lands that have gone to the white people that they have been able 
to settle and acquire ownership of. 

Mr. Cootry. My feeling is, gentlemen, that until the States and 
the communities in which these Indians live feel more their responsi- 
bility for helping these people, what we do as an Indian Bureau is 
going to have very little effect. We have got to, in some way, get 
the States to feel that the Indian problem is also their problem as well 
as the Federal Government’s. And I do not feel that you can develop 
the necessary interest in this problem on the part of the States or the 
communities in which Indians live until you put that responsibility 
on them. As long as the Government does the whole job, the States 
are not going to take the interest in this thing that they should. 

Now, the Indians will respond. I think that I could point out to 
Senator Anderson some very worthwhile accomplishments in New 
Mexico as a result of our work with Indians. During the drought 
relief period, when the Government was buying up drought cattle, 
we worked with the Department of Agriculture, and they turned over 
to the Indian Service some 40,000 head of cattle; some of our Indian 
reservations, were not affected by the drought to the extent that the 
surrounding country was, and they had range there that was not in 
use. We loaned these cattle out to Indians on a repayment basis. 
We planned to loan a family 20 head of cows and a sire, from which 
they could build up a herd that would support themselves. 

When we started our program we had around 160,000 head of cattle 
in the Indian Service. The Indians owned that many cattle. We 
built this number up to better than 400,000 head. And not only that, 
but when we started this program, the cattle on many Indian reser- 
vations were a crossbred, inferior type of cattle, and they were not 
welcome on the various cattle markets. Today, I would say our 
Indian people have as fine cattle as there are in any of the surrounding 
communities in which they live. I think some of the Indians here 
probably profited from that program. 

Through our breeding program and the introduction of purebred 
sires, the cattle have been improved into some of the finest cattle in the 
States, and they find a ready market on any of the cattle markets. 

The Indians will respond to this type of work and will profit by it. 
But the States are in a much better position to give them the kind of 
extension assistance they need than is the Indian Bureau. The staffs 
of the State extension services and the experiment stations are study- 
ing the local problems all the time. They are familiar with them. 
Weare not. We cannot possibly keep up with them. It seems to me 
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an injustice to our Indian people for us to continue to try to give them 
the kind of service they need, when they could get so much better 
service through the States. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
vield, 1 would like to give another example on Senator Anderson’s 
own State and your State of Arizona, and that is the improvement in 
the sheep breeding program on the Navaho and those surrounding 
reservations, where they have taken better bucks in, improved the 
quality of the wool, increased the weight of the lambs, at shipping 
time, and thereby rendered a real service through the sheep-breeding 
program to the very States Senator Anderson and you represent. 
That was demonstrated completely through the weight of the lambs 
shipped in the fall as compared to a few years ago and the type of 
wool that comes off of those sheep as compared to a few years ago, 
what the situation is. 

Mr. Cootry. Most of the things I had in mind to say have already 
been said by the Secretary and Mr. Lee. I know this is a very busy 
committee, and I do not want to consume any more time than possible, 
but this thing is very real to me after some 24 years of endeavoring to 
help Indians and knowing their need of such help and that they will 
respond if approached in the right way. I have seen so many Indians 
helped through extension work picked up, you might say, right out of 
the gutter, that are today self-supporting and have fine herds of 
cattle that I know this is the kind of service that they need. 

Now, I think the State extension services and the way they are set 
up, supported by the Federal, State and county governments is the 
right kind of system. I think it has made one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the Nation’s welfare of any service | know. It is an injustice to 
the Indian people not to be tied into it officially, and have the States 
feel more their responsibility for serving these fine people. 

If you have any questions I can answer, I shall be very glad to. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Berry? 

Representative Berry. I do not think I have any questions. Mr, 
Chairman. I think Mr. Cooley has made a very fine statement and 
has given us a very good picture of the situation. I would like to 
commend Mr. Cooley for his testimony. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. D’Ewart? 

Representative D’Ewarr. No. I would like to join Congressman 
Berry in congratulating Mr. Cooley on what he has done up to date 
with an inadequate staff. 

Senator WarkIns. Senator Lennon? 

Senator Lennon. Mr. Chairman, I also would like to express my 
appreciation of the statement, and if I am any judge of the sincerity 
of the man, I think Mr. Cooley’s life has been dedicated to the welfare 
of the Indian people. I think he has demonstrated that by his fine 
statement as to what could be done by shifting the service to the 
States. 

Senator Warkins. I would like to complement Mr. Cooley on 
his attitude. It shows he has the interest of the Indians at heart. 
That is, after all, what is necessary in working with the Indian people 
or some of the so-called backward peoples. 

As I have expressed numerous times in these hearings, I have felt 
we have actually done positive harm to the Indians in our attempt to 
be good to them. We have tried to do too many things for them that 
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we should have taught them to do for themselves. If you give them 
more responsibility, I think they are going to be much stronger and 
abler people, and a much happier people, too. 

I feel, as I expressed a moment ago, a great many people in the 
States feel the Government has a special responsibility that does not 
belong to the individual citizens. They will say to me, ‘That is for 
the Federal Government to take care of. We don’t owe any re- 
sponsibility. The Indians’ problem is the Federal Government’s 
problem, not ours at all.”’ 

I think we have built up an artificial wall between the Indian com- 
munities and the white communities that ought to be broken down. 
[ think that will be one of the ways of bringing the Indian people, 
for instance, into the farm bureaus, into the social activities fostered 
by the Extension Service, through the home demonstration agents 
and others, the 4-H clubs, whatever activities they have. It brings 
the people together and helps them to feel that they are a part of the 
community and that the Indians are a part of the white man’s prob- 
lem as well as the others. 

We have insisted over the years that in the schools, for instance, 
or in the training of Indian children, it would be a great help if they 
could be taught in white schools, where they would meet the children 
who already knew the English language; that they would soon adopt 
the ways of civilization as a matter of imitation. Children imitate 
others. Even grownups, who are just children a little advanced in 
years, do the same. I have felt that many Indians could be helped 
if they could be drawn into these discussions, that the people would 
take more interest in them, that they would have a tendency to imitate 
their white neighbors, and that the county agents would come onto 
their farms to help things along; that the Indian would see what was 
being done for the others, and he would want it. 

Mr. Coo.try. I would like to say one other thing, if I may, and that 
is that I think there is always the danger that you become so involved 
in doing the mechanical things of your work that you do not see the 
real object of it. The real object to me of extension work is to help 
people. The breeding of better livestock and the planting of better 
seed and rotation of crops and all these things are very important. 
They are all fine. Nobody wants to discount or depreciate the value 
of them. But the real thing that we are working for is the improve- 
ment of people. Unless all these things we are doing find expression 
back in the homes of the farmers, in improving their homes, providing 
a higher standard of living for their families and greater opportunities 
for the education of their children, why, we just do not see the goal 
that we are working toward. I think it is pretty important for us to 
keep our goal clearly in sight and not become bogged down in just 
the mechanics of our jobs. While the mechanics of the job are im- 
portant and have to be done, if we keep this bigger thing in mind, I 
think we can accomplish more for backward people, like our Indian 
people. I think also our Indian people are often misinformed by 
well-meaning people. They are not told the whole story. They get 
stirred up, and oppose things that are being done for them that are 
really for their benefit and should be done. 

Senator Warkrns. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Cooley. 


om alll 
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Does the committee wish to continue now, or come back this after- 
noon? 

We will continue for a while longer. 

Mr. Ferguson, Director of Estension Service, Department of 
Agriculture, will be the next witness. 

Mr. Ferguson, we are very happy to have you with us. It is not 
very often “that we have people from the Department of Agriculture 
attending our hearings and testifying, so we especially we leome you 
at this time. 


STATEMENT OF C. M. FERGUSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Frrcuson. It is a pleasure to be here. I would like to say that 
I think Mr. Lee has given you the general background of the con- 
versations that have gone on between the two Departments, and 
and I would like to take this opportunity of appearing before the 
committee in respect to these two bills. 

First, I would like to give you a little picture of how the Department 
of Agriculture 

Senator Warxins. Do you have extra copies of your prepared 
statement? 

Mr. Frrauson. Yes, I have. 

Senator Watkins. The members of the committee would like to 
follow you. 

Mr. Frereuson. As you gentlemen know, the Department of 
Agriculture and the State land-grant colleges and universities have 
been cooperating for 40 years in a program to bring the results of 
research and practical experience in agriculture and home economics 
to rural people and to demonstrate the application of such research 
to individual farm and home problems. 

In this partnership endeavor the Federal Government provides a 
portion of the funds to finance cooperative extension work in the 
States and counties. The balance, and incidentally the major share, 
is contributed by States and counties. The Federal Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture has the responsibility for adminis- 
tering the applicable Federal legislation. It also provides coordinating 
training, and program-building functions for the several State exten- 
sion services, assists the States in appraising and adjusting programs 
to make them more effective, and otherwise represents the Depart- 
ment’s interests in this joint undertaking. 

The State partner in cooperative extension work is the State land 
grant college or university. Each has its three coordinate divisions 
of resident instruction, research, and extension work. The extension 
unit is administered by a State director of extension who is appointed 
by the governing body of the college or university, subject to approval 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The State director of extension has a 
supervisory and technical subject-matter staff giving direction, 
training, and assistance to the county extension workers. These 
latter workers are the ones who conduct most of the counseling, 
demonstration, and instruction work with rural people. 

This system or informal education has made possible the rapid 
relaying of pertinent research results to rural people in a way that 
facilitates their ready application and use in day-to-day farm and 
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home operations. Under this system there is a high degree of flexi- 
bility in State and county extension programs permitting adaptation 
to the needs and interest of local people. In fact, the work done by 
county extension staffs is determined to a very large degree by local 
advisory committees of rural men and women. In turn, many local 
volunteer and unpaid leaders actually assist county agents in carrying 
on extension work. The entire service is backed by all the technical 
resources of both the land-grant colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The transfer of the extension work now being conducted by the 
sureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture, as proposed by S. 3385 and H. R. 8982, 
would mean merely an expansion of the service now being rendered 
through the land-grant colleges to include such services to reserva- 
tion Indians. Where applicable, literature and other training 
material now in use with non-Indian groups would be utilized in this 
expanded effort. However, in view of some disparity in educational 
levels of the Indians in contrast with the non-Indian farmers and 
ranchers, some special training materials would have to be prepared 
and programs would have to be conducted which would be particu- 
larly fitted to the specific needs of the Indian population. The 
objective would be to encourage the Indian population to participate 
actively in the local extension programs for the non-Indian groups 
as speedily as feasible. 

The bills under consideration propose the transfer of property, 
personnel, and funds available to or to be made available for Indian 
extension work from the Department of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Such a transfer of resources would be essential 
to permit the Extension Service to expand its work to reservation 
Indians. Even then the Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant colleges would be faced with certain 
problems. Not all present employees of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
would be available for State employment. Some are doing both 
credit and extension work. Some might not care to make the change. 
Special supervisory and training assistance would be needed for a 
time. 

Also the setting up of extension offices to serve Indian groups at 
some distance from county extension offices would be necessary in 
some instances due to the location of reservations. Most reserva- 
tions are in areas of poor roads and poor transportation iacilities. 
They have limited communication facilities and are lacking in many 
public services such as powerlines and water supplies. This would 
mean some added administrative and supervision problems within 
the local areas. Some staff recruitment problems different from those 
prevailing to staff the current Cooperative Extension Service would 
probably be presented. Other problems of a somewhat similar 
nature would be involved. 

The Federal Extension Service would find it necessary to maintain 
a very special small staff, probably 2 or 3 persons. These would be 
required to work closely with the States involved to assure proper 
coordination of effort, the effective adaptation of existing extension 
programs and procedures to the particular needs and problems of 
these groups, and to insure the maximum contribution from the 
various State extension programs to the welfare of the Indians in- 
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volved. They would also maintain essential liaison with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior. 

To effectuate the proposals of S. 3385 and H. R. 8982 it wo ild be 
necessary for the Department of Agriculture to a into formal 
agreements with each of the States involved and to allocate such 
resources as would be transferred for these purposes, largely on the 
basis of relative need and the number of Indians to be served in the 
respective States. Although some of the problems might be somewhat 
temporary in nature they would for the present involve some new 
and additional responsibilities for the Federal Extension Service. 

These and other matters have been discussed rather fully with 
officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior and with the State extension directors that would be in- 
volved. There is general agreement, we feel sure, that no insurmount- 
able problems would be faced by the extension services of the Depart- 
ment and the land-grant colleges if such a transfer of responsibility 
is made. 

This conclusion is based on the fact that the Cooperative Extension 
Service is not wholly without experience in providing assistance to 
Indian groups. In a few States the extension services of the colleges 
have been cooperating formally on a contract basis with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to provide extension ame to work with specific 
Indian groups. These agents are members of the local cooperative 
extension staffs and, to a large extent, real progress has been made 
toward unifying the extension work in those areas. This experience 
has gene rally been very satisfactory and promising. 

Through present cooperative working arrangements with the 
Bureau, approximately 5,000 Indian boys and girls have been enrolled 
annually in the 4-H Club program in recent years. Limited assist- 
ance has been given by agricultural extension staff members in such 
matters as the handling, grading, and marketing of livestock. Agri- 
cultural extension agents have to some extent assisted with agricul- 
tural fairs and exhibits on Indian reservations. Both agricultural 
agents and home demonstration agents, as well as some State exten- 
sion specialists, have cooperated with representatives of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in holding meetings with Indian groups to consider 
improved practices in crop and livestock production and homemaking 
practices. 

May we assure you, therefore, that if the Congress deems it advis- 
able to enact such legislation we will undertake the assignment with 
the intent of rendering the most appropriate and effective service to 
these Indian groups as resources wil] permit. 

Senator Warkrins. Are there questions? 

Mr. Berry? 

Representative Berry. I do not believe so, right now, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Watkins. I think that was a very fine statement, and shows 
the right attitude, I believe, toward helping these people. 

I am quite surprised to note that you have already been helping out 
some 5,000 Indian boys and girls through the 4-H clubs. 

Mr. Frerauson. There has been a good bit of work done in various 
areas, Senator, in cooperation between the Bureau folks and the ex- 
tension people. It is not something that we are entirely unfamiliar 
with. 
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Senator Warkins. It is your feeling that the State extension people 
will take hold of this and be as helpful as they possibly can be? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. I am sure they will. I think you will find 
that the State extension services will take hold of it wholeheartedly, 
and I think they will do the level best job that they possibly can. | 
think they will find some new problems in it that they have not 
experienced before. But in the States where there are many Indian 
folks, they are not entirely without experience. For instance, last 
winter I attended the annual conference of the State extension staff 
at South Dakota, and found that they had invited and had been in 
the habit of inviting to their annual conference the extension worker 
of the Indian Service; and I find that is done in many States. So 
there is a pretty,close working relationship there now. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you very much. 

Representative D’Ewarr. How close is the veterans’ program in 
agriculture tied in with your extension service? 

Mr. Frerauson. At the local level it is frequently tied in quite close. 
Of course, the program is not under the Extension Service but under 
Vocational Agriculture. But at the local level there is quite close 
cooperation, and they use a good many of the extension people from 
land-grant colleges to work with them. 

Representative D’Ewarr. I think that has been helpful to returning 
Indian veterans also. 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; 1 am sure it has. 

Senator Warxins. Thank you very much. 

I call Mr. Shawnee Brown. 

Mr. Brown, you are from the State of Oklahoma, are you not? 


STATEMENT OF SHAWNEE BROWN, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION 
SERVICE, OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE 


Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. And you are the director of the extension service 
of that State? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wavrkins. We are very happy to have you with us. 

What is your address, please? 

Mr. Brown. Stillwater, Okla. 

Senator Warkins. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the jomt committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee to give 
you such information as I may have which may be of value to you in 
your consideration of H. R. 8982 and S. 3385. My purpose here is 
to give you the benefit of the experience we of the Extension Service 
have had in assisting Indian farm families in Oklahoma and also to 
give you our views as to how well the consolidated program, authorized 
by these bills, may work in our State. 

We, as you know, have a sizable Indian population in Oklahoma. 
Through the years we have served many Indian families in our agri- 
cultural extension work. And, of course, the land-grant institution, 
of which we are a part, has numbered its Indian boys and girls among 
its students for many years, and a great many of them have made 
outstanding records in their scholarship and achievements. In 
addition to this service, the Indian extension service in our State has 
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been serving some 18,805 Indian families, 6,930 of which are farm 
families. These Indians, in the main, are the ones who are still wards 
of the Government in one way or another, as I understand it. Your 
bills now propose that this portion of the extension service to Indians 
be transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture. The bills further 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with the State colleges of agriculture, which, in effect, means 
that this service would be conducted by our State agricultural exten- 
sion service. 

Within the limits of the brief statement I propose to make, I think 
the most helpful data I can give you, perhaps, is an account of the 
work which we have been doing among the Indian families of Okla- 
homa under a cooperative agreement entered into by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and our Extension Service in 1951. Under the terms 
of this agreement, we have placed five associate home demonstration 
agents in as many counties to carry needed extension work to Indian 
families. Under the terms of this agreement, the salaries of these 
associate agents have been paid by the Indian service, and our Agri- 
cultural Extension Service has borne the other expense involved. 
We have also provided the technical and supervisory direction 
required. 

These five associate agents were placed in Adair County, where 
some 2,530 Indians and approximately 562 farm families have been 
served: Cherokee County, with 3,119 Indians and approximately 780 
families; Delaware County, with 2,311 Indians and approximately 
563 families; Hughes County, with 1,500 Indians and approximately 
380 families; and Seminole County, with 2,590 Indians and approxi- 
mately 460 families. 

As you will readily understand, most of the Indian farm families of 
our State need a somewhat more intensified Extension Service for 
reasons involving education, economics, health and cultural factors, 
and because of the generally submarginal nature of much of the 
Indian farm lands in our State. 

The educational level of our Indian families as a whole is very low. 
The education of the older Indians, in the main, consisted of parental 
training in the tribal language. Others of the Indians read, speak, 
and write English with varying degrees of efficiency. In Adair 
County, for example, the average grade completed by Indians is 5.1 
as compared to the eighth grade for non-Indians. In the economic 
area, the housing of Indian families in the five counties covered by our 
cooperative agreement is far below standard, and their level of income 
much lower than for non-Indians. The home life of many of our 
Indian families is far below a minimum standard of living. 

The health condition among our Indian families is not too favorable. 
There is much malnutrition, a high rate of tuberculosis, and a gener- 
ally high death rate from birth to babies 1 year of age, records indicate. 

The Indian families as a whole, however, are a very religious and 
sincere people, and their potential as self-reliant and productive 
citizens is very great. 

Although this cooperative program has been in effect only since 
1951, we can already see many definite indications that agricultural 
service to our Indian families, which has been integrated with our 
regular Extension Service, has substantially improved the lot of 
these Indian families. As indicated, the purpose of our cooperative 
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extension project has been to furnish a more intensive educational 
service to Indian families that will help them to improve their economic 
situation and take their place as citizens in the communities in which 
they live. Much of this program must be carried out through assist- 
ance rendered to individual families. There are, however, communi- 
ties within the five counties where we have assumed responsibility in 
which the homemakers are ready for home demonstration club 
organizations. 

Progress made in home demonstration organization and in number 
of Indian families helped is as follows: 





County 


Delawar 14 0K 31 
Hughe 6 RE 79 


Seminole 7 12 4 


The number of Indian families helped with homemaking activities 
outside of those in home demonstrations club organizations ranges 
from 150 to 727. 

Indian boys and girls who have been interested 1 n becoming 4—H 
Club members: Adair, 439; Cherokee, 186; Delaware, 36: 5; Hughes, 80; 
and Seminole, 148. 

In order to promote a more ¢ omplete integration, home demonstra- 
tion and 4-H Clubs are organized on the basis of the community, 
whether all Indians or part Indians and non-Indian families. These 
organized groups are taking their place in the county home demonstra- 
tion and 4—H councils and are participating in many countywide 
activities such as rallies, vegetable shows, yard improvement, dress 
revues, and other training activities. It is interesting to note that the 
additional Indian 4-H Club membership has increased the total club 
enrollment from 10 to 30 percent in counties with associate home 
demonstration agents. Home demonstration club membership of 
Indian homemakers has increased from a low of zero in one county to 
more than 200. Indian families have been helped individually with 
gardening, canning, health, sanitation, clothing, and home improve- 
ment problems. 

A most significant result of this program in considering the bills 
now before you, it seems to me, is that the work of these associate 
home demonstration agents under our cooperative agreement has led 
to greater participation of Indian men in the agricultural extension 
program. Jn Seminole County, for instance, our county agricultural 
agent reports that there has been an increase of 124 Indian farmers 
who are partic ipating in the pasture-improvement program, and there 
have been a greater number of Indian men coming to the county 
agricultural agent’s office with various problems since this cooperative 
program was started in that county. 

Thus, it would appear that there are certain definite advantages 
which flow from an integration of our program for our Indian families 
with the overall program of service rendered to all of our citizens 
engaged in agriculture. To integrate the Indian farm family with the 
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other farm families of the State in the overall agricultural life and 
program it will be hecessary to do a considerable amount of work with 
the individual families: first, to win their confidence, and then grad- 
ually draw them into the whole agricultural community of the State 
This, of course, involves more than an overnight task. Because of 
the fact that many of our Indian families have lived and worked in 
————= groups for a long time it may take some years before they 

‘an be drawn one by one and by groups and communities into the whole 
society of our people. By reason of these facts of their pattern of 
living up to this time, we would face the same problem in integrating 
them into an Indian tribe. I do not mean to imply in any sense that 
the Indian extension agents, working with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, have not done a fine job, but they have been limited in their 
work by these facts which I have just mentioned and have also been 
somewhat limited in the matter of facilities, of immediate access to 
research data, and assistance from technical experts in the various 
fields. Under the circumstances, they have done a fine job. 

As a result of our experience with our cooperative program, it is my 
judgment that a complete integration of the Indian farm families 
with the white families of the community can be accomplished. The 
speed with which this can be done will be determined by the intensity 
of the service to them and the extent to which they have already 
advanced. 

This work has been carried with the Indian youth and women 
only. The results are not as satisfactory as we would like, but I 
am convinced that a well-planned farm and home service will make 
rapid progress toward a complete integration of all activities. 

Any favorable position which we may hold to render service to 
our Indian families arises in large part from the fact that our service 
is an integral part of our land-grant system of education where men 
and women are working in all fields of agricultural science and home 
living, and where not only the published results of their work is 
immediately and conveniently available but where these trained 
people are themselves available daily for conference on the prob- 
lems of our people. The Agricultural Extension Service itself has 
experts working in every field on Oklahoma problems, including the 
problems of our Indian families, and our supervisory force is avail- 
able to counsel with and direct the men and women in the counties. 

While we have not initiated the action that has led to the intro- 
duction of these bills, and have not sought the passage of the bills, 
yet we are prepared to perform whatever service and assume what- 
ever responsibility may be placed on us in the interest of our citizens. 
As you know, it is both the policy and the spirit of the land-grant 
institutions to constantly enter into new fields of service for our 
people wherever our facilities and resources will permit us to go. 

Mr. CuHarrMan. I have here a sheet, I think you may be interested 
in looking at, which will at a glance tell you the story of what the 
activity means in one county that I have just talked to you about. 
In the meantime, I will be glad to try to answer any question that 
any member of the committee may have relative to the program. 

Representative Berry (presiding). I thank you very much. 

And without objection, I should like to make this clipping a part 
of that file in this case, as it does illustrate work that is already being 
done through the State extension service among the Indian people. 
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Mr. Brown. Now, this is the work that is being done by one of 
these cooperative employees under our agreement with the Indian 
service. 

Representative Berry. You are already, there, putting into effect 
practically what is proposed to be put into effect throughout the 
Nation; about the same program. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. I want to make it clear, though, Mr. Chairman, 
that the worker that is sponsoring this work is the one that is paid 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs under this cooperative agreement. 
It shows what can be done and what is being done along the line of 
integration of the work. 

Representative Berry. Do you have questions, Mr. D’Ewart? 

Representative D’Ewarr. 1 want to compliment Mr. Brown on 
his statement. I think it adds materially to the hearings to have a 
case example of what has actually been done and can be done by 
extension work among the Indians. It is certainly a good demon- 
stration and one that will be helpful in presenting this case on the floor. 

Mr. Brown, I notice your first name is Shawnee. You are part 
Indian, I gather. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; and in fact, I am quite proud of the fact that I 
am part Cherokee. I am deeply concerned about the welfare of our 
Indian people. And we, in our State, perhaps are situated a little 
differently from what they are in other States. We have from the 
beginning been an Indian country, primarily speaking. And some 
of our Indian people are the most outstanding citizens we have. In 
fact, our first State Governor was an Indian. We kind of brag and 
boast about it. 

Representative D’Ewarr. I think we have had a justice of your 
supreme court who was before our committee in years gone by on 
several occasions, certainly an able man. It is your feeling that 
enactment of H. R. 8982 would be a real step forward in service to 
the Indian? 

Mr. Brown. That is my opinion. And I say that not because I 
am with the Agricultural Extension Service but because of my per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of our Indian citizens. 

Representative Berry. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. It has been a pleasure to appear before your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Berry. The next witness is Abe Crawford. 

You are Abraham Crawford, and you are secretary of the Tribal 
Council of the Sisseton Indian Reservation in South Dakota? 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM CRAWFORD, SECRETARY, TRIBAL 
COUNCIL, SISSETON INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


Mr. CrawForp. Yes, sir. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Are you a friend of Congressman 
Berry’s? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I didn’t know him until just the other day. 

Representative D’Ewarrt. He has not been doing the job he should 
if you do not know him better than that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I| have heard of him a lot; yes. 

Representative Berry. You should explain to him that there are 
two districts in South Dakota. 

Mr. Crawrorp. There are. 
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Representative Berry. You have read this bill and talked to your 
tribal council about the proposal? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I did not know anything about this bill until | 
came into this room. We have not had any reference to it. We 
haven't had it brought to my knowledge. 

Let me explain it in this way. We have been a stepchild of the 
Indian Office, because we haven’t adopted the Howard-Wheeler bill 
some time ago, and since then we have just been a stepchild 

I want to compliment Mr. Cooley. His testimony given here 
was wonderful. Somehow we have been followlng that, as he stated, 
at Sisseton. We have worked to some extent with the county ex- 
tension services there. We have not had any Government farmers 
there for many years now. But we have been supporting a great 
deal of the farm extension services there, such as wheat control, 
poultry, animal husbandry, and we have got along fine with them 
We have worked with the farm organizations at home. I think it 
is work in the right direction 

That is about all. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any questions, Mr. D’Ewart? 

Representative D’Ewarr. No. 

We are glad to have you here and have that statement, as one who 
has worked with these agencies before. Your testimony Is especially 
valuable. 

Representative Berry. I think it should be said that Mr. Crawford 
testified vesterday before the committee, but not before the joint com 
mittee. He has been engaged in agriculture all of his life. For a 
number of years how he has also been a minister. He told us yester- 
day how he established 2 of his sons, or helped establish 2 of his 
sons, from his own funds. I think he said that all they had was $600 
and some land, and that both of these boys are now doing exceptionally 
well. They have quite extensive dairy herds in the Sisseton area. 
One has over a hundred head of cows. They are doing very well. | 
think Mr. Crawford’s testimony on this bill does mean quite a little 
to the committee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Crawford 

Mr. Crawrorpb. Thank you. 

Representative Berry. The next witness is Henry Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn, you were before our committee vesterday and testified 
that you are a member of the Tribal Council of the Sisseton Reservation 
in South Dakota. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY QUINN, MEMBER, TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
SISSETON INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


Mr. Quinn. Yes. 

Representative Berry. You stated that you lived on a farm, and 
you yourself have 1 or 2 children in high school in Sisseton. 

You have listened to the testimony here today. Are you in favor 
of this bill, Mr. Quinn? Do you think it would be beneficial to the 
Indian people on your reservation? 

Mr. Quinn. Yes, sir. My statement was that I had 1 child fin- 
ishing up high school 1 year, and then 1 just entering bigh school. 

Representative Berry. I think that is right. Do you people now 
work with your county agent? 


Mr. Quinn. Yes. 
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Representative Berry. Do you have 4—H clubs among the Indian 
people on Sisseton? 

Mr. Quinn. No, we haven’t, not that I know of. I am sure we 
haven’t. But we do consult the county agent a good deal. 

Representative Berry. Do you think it would be beneficial to 
your younger folks if you did have 4—H club work and that sort of 
work among the younger Indians, the same as among the white people? 

Mr. Quinn. Yes; 1 would say that would be an advantage. 

Representative Berry. Senator, do you have any questions? 

Senator Watkins. You Say you are a farmer? 

Mr. Quinn. Well, | am not farming in grain, but I have a few head 
of cattle and mostly hay. 

Senator Warkins. You have stock growing and growing of crops 
for stock? 

Mr. Quinn. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. How large an acreage do you operate? 

Mr. Quinn. I only use 120 acres. 

Senator Warkrins. What has been your educational backgrounc 

Mr. Quinn. I quit at first year high school. 

Senator Warxins. You have had a lot of experience, I take it, 
however, in business affairs and farming operations since you left 
school? 

Mr. Quinn. I did not have any parents since I was 8 years old. 
I had to do something. That is one reason why I didn’t go further 
in school. I had to quit schooling and go to work. And I have been 
engaged in shop work for 22 years prior to 1945. 

Senator Watkins. The fact that you had to go to work to help 
yourself helped you, did it not? 

Mr. Quinn. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. You advanced by reason of necessity. 

Mr. Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. You really think this bill would provide some 
help for the Indians, additional help from what they are now getting? 

Mr. Quinn. Yes; it would. 

Senator Warkins. Do you think the Indians in the area where you 
are would feel the same way about it or do feel the same way about it? 

Mr. Quinn. Yes; I do. 

Representative Berry. Thank you, Mr. Quinn. 

The next witness is Richard Shifter. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD SHIFTER, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APPEARING ON BEHALF OF ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Suirrer. Mr. Chairman, I have only one extra copy of this. 
I will hand it to you. 

Representative Berry. Give us your name and address and who 
you represent, if anyone. 

Mr. Surrrer. My name is Richard Shifter. I am an attorney in 
Washington, D.C. My address is 810 18th Street NW. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here today to express to you the thoughts on 
S. 3385 and H. R. 8982 oe five Indian tribes, the Oglala Sioux tribe of 
South Dakota, the San Carlos Apache Tribe of Arizona, the Nez 
Perce Tribe of Idaho, the Blackfeet Tribe of Montana, and the Pueblo 
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of Laguna of New Mexico, as well as the thoughts of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs. 

At the outset I would like to say that the bills before you were 
presented to the interested Indian groups while still in draft form. 
This was done in accordance with a directive from Commissioner 
Emmons, dated March 31, 1954. The fact that Indians were con- 
sulted on an item of general legislation is appreciated. It is hoped 
that this procedure will be followed by the Bureau with other draft 
bills. 

While the Indians are glad to have been consulted about the pro- 
posed transfer of the extension services, they hope that the Congress 
will v0 beyond mere consultation and take their ren rg their 
wishes, and their aspirations into account in framing legislation. 


On the bills before you the initial reaction of the tribes for which ] 


‘speak today was either one of suspicion or one of disapproval. May I 


say that upon receiving these initial reactions, our office advised these 
tribes to study the matter further, above all to meet with State 
extension officials, get acquainted with them, size them up and find 
out what plans they have for Indian program if the proposed transfer 
is affected. I am glad to say that each of the tribes has indicated 
that that is what they will do. Their present feeling is, neshiags: 
best expressed in a communication from the Blackfeet Tribe to the 
chief clerk of this committee: 








* * * vears of fighting what seems to us to be an uphill battle for survival 
people has taught us to be wary of sudden changes It might very well 
transfer of this service, as outlined in S. 3385 cand H. R. 8982, would result in 
better service in this field for Indians. We hope so. However, we request that 
time be allowed for us to acquaint ourselves with the operations of the Depart 
ment to which this service will be transferred, and to explore the advantages and 
disadvantayzes of such a transfer in order that we may arrive at as an intelli 


opinion as is possible. 


The bills before you recognize that Indians should continue to 
receive special extension services. The bills propose, however, that 
these services be transferred to the Department of Agriculture and 
the State extension services. 

There is little disagreement that in the long run Indians should 
receive the same kind of extension aid that all other citize nag recelve 
not under the proposed section 9 of the Smith-Lever Act, but under 
the old sections of the law, which apply to citizens gen nerally. The 
question before you, however, is this: As long as the is a need for 
spec ial Indian extension work, how can it be best administered? 

In trying to answer this question, we should differentiate between 
two distinct aspects of the problem: One concerns the central 
direction of the program, the other concerns the fieldwork. 

And I might say, here, that Congressman Berry really touched on 
that in the questioning before. 

Under these bills, central direction of Indian exte — work is to 
be transferred from the Bureau of Indian Affa rs to » De partment 
of Agriculture. In other words, a specialized program for Indians 
is to be turned over to a departme nt which has no previous back- 
ground in the field. 

And I want to emphasize that I am just referring to the central 
direction. 

The question that, therefore, arises is how much interest will the 
Department of Agriculture have in this new program, how much 
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inderstanding will it bring to it, how much concern will it have for 
ts effective operation? Clearly. there is the danger that this new 
acquisition will be looked on as at best a stepchild 

There is another problem that we must face in that connection, a 
problem of democratic controls In this era of YrOWw th of the executive 
branch, of impersonal covernment, we must be ever watchful that 
we establish clear lines of accountability in the executive branch. As 
long as there is a special Indian extension program, it will be an essen- 
tial integral part of the Federal Indian program. Responsibility for 
that program is presently vested in the Commissioner of Indian 
\ffairs. He is the person to whom Congress looks and to whom our 
Indian population as well as the general public looks in judging the 
good and bad of that program. By taking the direction of extension 
work, which is so closely related to other aspects of Indian land utiliza- 
tion, out of the Bureau, we would be diluting responsibility and 
accountability, provide an opportunity for buckpassing, and thereby 
weakening democratic controls. 

In the field, the picture is somewhat different. There the proposed 
bills would transfer extension work from Bureau officials to the various 
State extension services. The questions created by the transfer will 
concern the relationship between the Indian tribes and the State 
officials. Will the State be able to vary from the established pattern 
of group demonstration to go in for individualized instruction, as 
needed by the Indians? Will the State services, beyond the immediate 
transition period, maintain a staff willing and able to surmount the 
language and other barriers operating in the case of work with Indians? 
Will there be sufficient understanding and regard for the problems 
faced by Indians? 

The Indians do not know the answers to these questions and as 
long as they do not know them, they ask you to keep the Extension 
Service where it is. 

Let me emphasize in this connection that where a tribe wants to 
transfer to the State extension service, there is full authority under 
present law to arrange for such a transfer. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs may, under the Johnson-O’Malley Act (25 U.S. C. 452) enter 
into contracts with the State extension services under which the latter 
assume responsibility for all or portions of Indian extension work 
This has already been done in a number of instances, thus illustrating 
the fact that a transfer of field operations to the State extension 
services need not be accompanied by a transfer of central control to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

As I have indicated, the tribes which I represent want to meet with 
officials of the State extension services to consult about their plans 
for work among Indians. None of them have had an opportunity to 
do so before. If their conferences with State officials prove satis- 
factory, their attitude toward the transfer problem will undoubtedly 
change. 

In conclusion, let me point out that the success of Indian extension 
work, like any other educational program, depends on the confidence 
which the pupils have in their teachers and the sense of participation 
which they achieve. If the measure before you passes over the objec- 
tions of the Indians concerned, the new program will start with a 
serious handicap against it. On the other hand, success would be 
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assured if it were to begin with the blessings and approval of the 
Indians affected 

If the questions vhich I have raised can be al swered to the satis- 
faction of the Indians, if this program is truly beneficial to the Indians 
further study of this matter should reveal these facts to the Indians. 

lL, therefore, urge you most strongly not to take immediate action 
on the proposed legislation, thereby enabling the Indians to meet with 
State oflcials and to study their plans for operation in the Indian 
field before final action is taken. 

And may I add, sir: I think it has been mentioned—Mr. Lee 
has emphasized—that the program under the Johnson-O’Malley Aet 
has been successful The Navahos and Papagos have asked for the 
transfer. It seems to me that that could be arranged under present 
law. And I am sure—and this would actually resolve Senator Ander- 
son’s problem—if the Navahos do well under this kind of change, the 
Pueblos, seeing this thing going on right next door, will come along, 


will see it and will come along with it. And by the same token, if the 
Papagos were to work this program out successfully, the San Carlos 
Apaches, again seeing this thing close by, will go along. And it seems 


to me in this fashion, taking into consideration the sensibilities of the 
Indians on these problems, vou are really going to be assured of 
success. 

Senator WaTkins. Any questions? 

I would like to ask you how you think the State extension people 
are going to have any plans for work with the Indians if they do not 
have the responsibility. First you have got to give them responsi 
bility before they can make any plans, have you not? 

Mr. Suirrer. Well, I am thinking that you can sit down with them 
now, it seems to me, and get their thoughts. In other words, | am 
not thinking that they would have to prepare a detailed plan as to 
exactly how many people they are going to employ and just what 
they are going todo. It seems to me, though, that you can sit down 
with them and get their thoughts, the general outlook, and find out 
just what they would do; in other words, not a complete blueprint, 
more of a general impression of what they are thinking of. And this is 
the kind of thing that I think will inspire confidence in the Indians that 
will be talking to them. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Watkins. Helen Peterson? 

Will you state your name and your address and the name of the 
organization you represent, if any? 


STATEMENT OF HELEN L. PETERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Mrs. Peterson. The National Congress of American Indians; 
Mrs. Helen L. Peterson, executive director, 823 Dupont Circle 
Building. 

I have no statement on behalf of the National Congress of American 
Indians. The Congress did not discuss this bill or pass a resolution in 
convention, and therefore the organization, as such, has no position. 
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I have six communications from tribes. Perhaps you already 
have these, and if so, they need not be entered again. 

The Navaho Tribal Council: 

Respectfully urges the joint committee of the House and Senate to approve the 
transfer of the agricultural extension services of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
the Department of Agriculture and the respective State extension services con- 
ditioned upon completing arrangements for providing the Navahos services for 
Federal-State cooperative extension program administered jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and State extension services, all as recommended by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This foregoing step was approved by vote of 
63 to 1 of the Navaho Tribal Council February 25, and this telegram reaffirms 
that decision by vote of 69 to 1. 


Senator Warkins. That tribe consists of about 75,000 Indians, 
does it not? 

Mrs. Prererson. That is right. 

And then a telegram from the Yakimas: 

The Yakimas believe extension service should be in Department of Agriculture. 


And I will leave this to be filed also. 

Inasmuch as our organization had no position, I asked the tribes 
by wire to instruct me and to send their expressions, and these are as 
a result of those. 

This telegram came from the San Carlos Apaches, and I will file 
this for the record, opposing the proposal. 

Patrick Gourneau, chairman of the Turtle Mountain advisory 
committee, wires: 

Our position not favorable to transfer extension from Interior to United States 
Department of Agriculture 

A resolution by the council of the Pueblo of Cochiti reads: 


Are strongly opposed to the proposed legislation to amend the Smith-Lever 
Act, as amended. 

The Pueblo of Acoma raises several questions. ‘The questions that 
they asked to have raised are: 

Is any State or county ready to take care of nontaxed Indians? No. 2, will the 
Indians have the seme rights as taxpayers? Three, how much help would the 
county or State give the Indians who need help? These are just a few of the ques- 
tions that the Pueblo Indians need to have answered before they can give their 
approval to this «ct 
And I should like your permission, Mr. Chairman, to insert their whole 
letter for the record. 

Senator Warkins. It may be made part of the record. 

Mrs. Pererson. The Goshute Reservation in Utah asks considera- 
tion of certain matters, and I ask that if this letter has not been made 
part of the record previously this communication, dated May 1, be 
made part of the record. 

Senator Warkins. This letter will be made part of the record. As 
I remember, this tribe went on record in favor of the termination or 
liberation bill. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

CONFEDERATED TRIBES, 
Goshute Reservation, Utah, May 1, 1954. 
Mr. GLENN L. Emmons, 


Commissioner, De partme nt of the Interior. Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Emmons: Proposed legislation to effect certain changes in the 
Extension Division, Bureau of Indian Affairs, has been brought to the attention 


we 
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of the business council of the Confederated Tribes of the Goshute Reservatior 
After consultation with a majority of the members of the tribe, we find it to be 
the consensus that these changes would be detrimental to the best interests of the 
members, and wish to take this means of registering their opposition to the 
legislation to amend the Smith-Lever Act (38 Stat. 372), as amended. 

Below are listed the facts upon which our opposition is based: 

1. Geographical location of the reservation makes county-State centralized 
responsibility impossible and impractical. 

(a) The Goshute Reservation is located in 3 counties and 2 States. Extension 
service under the jurisdiction of the States would not be identical, and yet to all 
practical purposes, the needs of the people on the reservation are identical. It is 
located 100 miles from Ely, the county seat of White Pine County, Nev.; 190 
miles from Tooele, the county seat of Tooele County, Utah: and 200 miles from 
Nephi, the county seat of Juab County, Utah. The roads are gravel and in poor 
condition. In the early spring they may become almost impassable. 

(b) At the present time the sparsely populated area outside the reservation 
receives county agricultural agency service not more than once a year. There 
are no accommodations for overnight, or longer, visits; yet to make the long trip 
for shorter periods of time is useless. 

(c) The reservation is inaccessible except by automobile. The nearest rail 
point is 75 miles distant. 

(d) Experience with other State-governmental-local administrative activities 
has proved that programs, although operating under general policies, may be 
administered so as to make the services rendered entirely dissimilar. The 
“drought-feed program”’ has been an example. 

(e) Comparisons of the type and degree of services rendered by different agents 
from the several counties would be inevitable and would result in personal 
jealousies and general confusion 

2. Lack of communication facilities complicate the service problem 

(a) This area receives only semiweekly postal service. Telephone or telegraph 
facilities are 75 miles distant. 

(b) The Indian Affairs Bureau has direct communication established between 
administrative points and the reservations through the medium of shortwave 
This allows the various divisions within the Bureau to relay or handle immediately 
the problems of the members of the tribe. 

3. Administrative records and files would be transferred to the several county 
administration points and would, therefore, not be readily available to the 
individuals nor to the Bureau representatives. 

(a) References to files for performance data for purposes of comparisons would 
be impossible. 

(b) Attempts of members to consult regarding their individual problems would 
necessitate trips to county offices and would be incomplete and costly. They 
would be unable to do business for their neighbors who might be serviced by 
another office. 

4. Lack of literacy and language fluency among the members of the tribe 
creates a need for empathy and personal understanding peculiar to the service. 

(a) This tribe has no credit facilities available outside commercial channels. It 
frequently becomes necessary for the agent to act as liaison representative between 
members and lending agencies. Spending as much time in working with the 
individual farmer, the agent becomes cognizant of the personal problems, the 
character, and the financial resources of the members He is thus able to render 
these services without involving the department by which he is employed 

(b) State agricultural extension literature is available to and is utilized by all 
Bureau agents, but it is necessary to interpret this information to the individual 
farmer on his own level before such information has any meaning or practical 
application. The issuing of pamphlets, technical data, and written instructions 
on specific problems is useless without the professional guidance which the Bureau 
extension agents are giving. 

5. Proposed changes are a reversal of the impressi 
tribe received of the attitude of the Commissioner at the meeting of Indian tribe 
officials on October 26, 1953, in the agenev office at Stewart, Nev 

(a) The representatives of this tribe returned with the information to the 
members that the Commissioner had indicated his understanding of the need for 
more agents or “‘boss farmers.’’ Personal services to all tribal members with 
planned crop plantings, commercial loans, veterinarian 
range conservation and reseeding programs, in addition to being adviser in persona 
matters, interpreter and/or instructor, are vital to the progress of this peoplel 
Tribal resources are insufficient to hire even part-time employees for this purpose. 


t 








ns the representatives of this 
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It would appear that if the pending legislation is passed there would be at least a 
thre 4 livision of Spo! litv for these services, consequently corresp¢« t 
Le 1 n the « ill effectiveness : : 
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I ( tie nereasing the t he Federal Government 
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by people who are understanding wavs and needs of the tribe, until our 
embers are fully capable of handli ‘affairs without the personal supervision 
required of the Bureau agents As a group we feel that regardless of the standard 
of service being rendered by the county and State vencies, thev would be unable 
to give the informal services which are so vital to the acceptance by members of 
new methods and cooperative enterprise 
We are anxious to assume the ful! responsibilit for ourselves a d our people, 
but sincerely believe that an enlargement of the present taff, and not a transfer 


to a ‘‘foreign’’ department, is the only way the process of orderly and steady 
advancement can be implemented 
Sincerely yours, 
é GosuHutTE BusINEss COUNCIL, 


Bor STEELI (‘hairman 


Mrs. Pererson. And the last one is the Te-Moak Band of the West- 
ern Shoshone Tribe, South Fork Indian Reservation, Lee, Nev. | 
will just read from it: 


It is our considered opinion that if we are to be mir dful of the best interests of 
our people, our children and the community at large, we must go on record as 


being oppose d to the legislation 

They list five reasons. 

Senator Warkins. Are you going to ask to have all of it put in the 
record? 

Mrs. Pererson. They ask me to have it put in the record if it has 
not already been. 

Senator Warkins. It may be, if it has not already been. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Tre-Moak BANb or WESTERN SHOSHONE TRIBE, 
SoutH Fork INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Lee, Nev., May 1, 1954 
Mr. Guren L. Emmons, 
Commissioner, Department of the Interior, 
Washinaton, re. 

Dear Mr. Emmons: At a 2-day meeting of the governing body of the Te-Moak 
Band of the Western Shoshone Tribe held April 30 and May 1 at the South Fork 
Indian Reservation, Lee, Nev., the proposed legislation to amend the Smith-Lever 
Act was discussed at considerable length. The result of their deliberation was as 
follows: 

While the Te-Moak Band through its governing body pay due respect to your 
knowledge of, and interest in, local Indian affairs it is their considered opinion 
that the transfer of the Extension Division of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture would be detrimental to local Indians 
agricultural pursuits and would tend to lessen rather than increase the benefits 
we now enjoy. 


—— 
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It is our considered opinion that, if we are to be mindful of the best interests of 
our people, our children and the community at large we must go on record as being 
opposed to the legislation. 

Our reasons are as follows: 

1. The trend in the past few years, even within the Extension Division of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, has been to lessen the supervision and help we so sorely 
need. The county of Elko has an area of over 17,000 square miles. The reserva- 
tion at Owyhee is at the extreme north of this country; the Gosht 


ite Reservation 


is even beyond the southwestern corner and we are in the sou astern corner 
Since 1948, when we enjoyed the needed assistance and advice of a staff of 4 men 
we have been reduced to the help of 1 man who must attempt the humanly im- 
possible of dividing his time and attention over the 3 areas of so many miles apart. 
As a consequence of this reduction in personnel we have for several years been 
deprived of the close attention and almost daily supervision necessary. Our 
farming and stockraising operations have suffered to the extent that many of us 
are making little if any progress. 

The present situation is bad enough but the proposed legislation would only 
tend to make it worse. 

2. Our present extension agent has made a career of agricultural work with 
Indians. He knows us, our ways and our problems. Would the proposed legis- 
lation provide us with such aman? Or would we be expected to meet the demands 
and understand the oftentimes complicated and involved advice and instructions 
of one not versed in our peculiar problems? 


3. We feel that this proposed legislation would greatly jeopardize our present 
revolving credit loan system. The present close connection between our own 
extension service and credit would be lost. Our credit committee would not have 
the immediate access to the resources and records of the Extension Division so 
necessary in the preparation and evaluation of individual loans Che preparation 
of loans and their final approval would take much more time. A good farm plan 
is a necessary and basic consideration in granting an individual loan. Without 
the help, assistance, and close supervision of the Extension Division a workable 
farm plan would suffer and thus credit would be impaired. Much direct super- 
vision is needed to maintain these loans on a sound basis 

With the proposed changes such a direct and constant supervision would be at 
@ minimum and in short time our credit program would not only be jeopardized 
but possibly lost altogether. 

4. We now enjoy the services and advice of an expert on irrigation, a member 
of our own Indian Service. Along with this comes the use of much expensive 
machinery used in cleaning, repairing, and the making of irrigation ditches. We 
feel confident that this would be lost to us should this legislation be passed 
Since the greater number of us have all we can do at present to support our 
families we would find it impossible to supply these necessary services Out of our 
own pocket. 

5. The criticism has probably come to your ears as it certainly has come to ours 
that our progress has not met with expectations. It must be remembered that 
25 Indian families have been struggling for the past 15 years to make a living for 
themselves and their families on the same land resources that supplied a living 








for 4 white families before that time. The most of have had the burden, 
lightened considerably by the joy of raising large families. As a result we have 


not as yet been able to accumulate the financial resources that would enable us to 
compete with our neighboring ranchers in agricultural plans that would be ex- 
pected of us were we placed under State control. 

For the above reasons, and others which would 
we hope you will reconsider this legislation. While we assure you that it is our 
sincere hope to assume the full responsibility of maintaining our own affairs, we 
do not feel that we are yet capable of doing so. We still need the personal and 
understanding advice and supervision of our own Extension Service in the culti- 
vation of the land and the raising of cattle which is our livelihood. We are not 
yet ready nor able to assume the added responsibilities both personal and financial 
that would follow State supervision. Under the present Extension Servi 
the Indian Bureau we have made progress and were it restored to what it was a 
few years ago we would certainly make more. 

Sincerely, 


this letter too lengthy, 











Tre-Moak BANpD OF WESTERN SHOSHONE TRIB! 
BUSINESS COUNCTH! 
WiILuie GREEN, Chairma 
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Senator Warkins. Do you have a copy of the wire you sent to these 
Indians? 

Mrs. Perrerson. I do have. I did not bring it. 

Senator Warkins. I wish you would submit it. 

Mrs. Pererson. I can tell you I said: “Inasmuch as the Congress 
of American Indians has taken no position’’—I asked for their in- 
structions as to their position on this bill. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you, Mrs. Peterson. 

Are there any other witnesses to testify? 

Boyd Jackson? 


STATEMENT OF BOYD JACKSON, OFFICIAL DELEGATE, KLAMATH 
INDIAN TRIBE, OREGON 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Boyd Jackson, and I am an official delegate of the Klamath 
Tribe of the Klamath Indian Reservation, Oreg. 

Senator Warxkins. Did you say you represented these people? 

Mr. Jackson. The Klamath Indians of the Klamath Reservation. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have any authority to represent them? 

Mr. Jackson. I do. 

Senator Warkins. Will you give us the authority? Do you have 
a resolution or a letter directing you to represent them? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes. I do not have it right with me. I wasn’t 
prepared to make a statement, but since the opening is granted me 
I want to take advantage of it. 

Senator Watkins. Go right ahead. You can submit your authority 
later. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a prepared statement. 
However, inasmuch as this proposed legislation affects the interests 
and welfare of my reservation, I feel that I should enter a statement 
at this point which would, in fact, follow, in substance, what I said 
with reference to the matter of termination of the Federal services 
insofar as the Klamath Tribes are concerned, which follows the 
matter that this bill proposed to do. And the only points that I am 
concerned on are as to whether or not the language of the bill is 
sufficiently broad where the interest and welfare of the Indians would 
be amply protected. By that I mean, Senator, the one point raised 
by Senator Anderson, and the other is as to the position that our State 
might take with reference to entering into our picture and rendering 
us the assistance that we would need with reference to the extension 
services which heretofore have been looked upon as something that 
is outside of their scope of operations, which is true. However, in 
our discussions concerning the matter of termination of Federal 
supervision, they stated that they had taken the position that they 
would want to enter into any phase of our operations where they 
could be of help to us in meeting the problems of our various moves, 
such as they did with reference to the repeal of the Federal liquor 
law. They came to our assistance in repealing the State law, and 
also came to our assistance in helping to do something about repealing 
the Federal law. And they came to our assistance with reference to 
the move on the part of the State in taking over the handling of our 
law and order. And they also expressed interest that they would 
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step into other phases of our business as we saw fit to ask their 
assistance 

I think that this is one of the phases of our business that they are 
definitely interested in, and we, too, would ask that they render us 
assistance insofar as they are able to, to do something about working 
out some plan of this nature, that would short-circuit our operations 
and allow us to operate within our own local State levels, and, hence, 
in that way, meet the needs that would have to be worked out to 
enable us Indians to get on our feet just that much faster 

And with that brief statement, Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe that 
I ought to take up any matters with reference to what has happened 
in the past. 

As Mr. Cooley pointed out, he has been in the field for a good 
many years, and we have had the experience that this service, since 
1937, and we have had the advantages of participating in the drought 
proceedings that have been carried on, and the Klamath Tribe has 
expended over $600,000 in buying repayment cattle that were to 
have been sent to other reservations rather than to see the livestock 
go. We saw fit to extend our own funds in an attempt to expand our 
own operations. And they have cooperated with us respecting that. 
And, if I understand the proposed move, we would still be somewhat 
in position to get some benefits of his previous activities in the ex- 
tension field if he should be transferred and be made a part of the 
picture as is proposed by this present legislation. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I do not think I would want to say 
anything further unless there are certain questions that you would 
want to ask of me. 

Representative D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 
that paragraph (b) on page 2 be rewritten. I think it gives the wrong 
impression. It says that “the Secretary of Agriculture’’—the very 
people to whom we are transferring this Extension Service—‘shall, 
as rapidly as possible, diminish or discontinue cooperative extension 
work among such Indians, pursuant to this section.” 

That is exactly the opposite of what we want to do I think it 
would be much better if it read something to the effect that the 
Secretary of Interior shall, as rapidly as possible, diminish or dis- 
continue cooperative extension work, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall extend and enlarge and assume those responsibliities 

I think it would be much clearer and give a much better impression, 
and would sell the bill much better to the Indians, it being the intent 
of the legislation. It certainly is not the intention that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who is asked to assume this responsibility, shall 
diminish or discontinue cooperative extension work. Rather, the 
opposite is the intention, if I understand the legislation at all. 

Senator Watkins. There are technical matters involved in the re- 
writing of that, and your suggestion, I am sure, will be given considera- 
tion by the Senate committee, and you can see to it in the House that 
it is. However, I think a careful study of the bill will demonstrate 
that it has been very carefully written to accomplish the purposes, 
and while that may sound, by just reading parts of it, that it is a bad 
approach, still, at the same time, I think something of that kind is 
necessary. 

Representative D’Ewarr. I think it gives the wrong impression. 
I think it should be reworded so as to give the impression that we are 
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voing to extend it under the Department of Agriculture and diminish 
it under the Department of Interior. 

Senator Warkins. Well, of course, this relates entirely to the time 
when a termination or withdrawal bill has been passed. This does 
not relate to the present situation at all with nine-tenths of these Indians 
And those that have the withdrawal will get this service up until that 
time, and then, when that happens, it will be the duty of these people 
to publish that fact 

Representative D’Ewarrt. I think we all have the same idea, but 
I think the wording is unfortunate in paragraph (b 

Senator Watkins. Well, we will see if we can improve it any. | 
do not know what the Senate committee will do with it. We have 
some sharpshooters on that committee that take a very jaundiced 
look at all of our Indian legislation to see what they can do with it 
by way of amendments and what not. I think, however, when they 
get through and see what the problem is, they will have to have 
language to the same effect even if they do not use the same words. 
When the termination date comes, someone has to ¢ive notice to that 
effect, and then we want to be sure that the Indians get all the rights 
the white people have, and that is what I think is intended to be 
accomplished. 

Any further questions? 

That will be all, Mr. Jackson. 

[ am going to place in the record, to go in the record at the begin- 
ning of this hearing, copy of the notice that we sent out. The notice 
was dated on the 14th day of May 1954 and had extensive distribution, 
as I understand, to all the Indian tribes and those interested in this 
piece of legislation. 

I have a letter here from the agriculture and home economics 
section, Territory of Alaska, signed by Allan H. Mich, director, with 
statement attached. The letter and statement will be placed in the 
record. 

The material referred to is as follows:) 

May 27, 1954. 
Mr. KrrKitey 8. Courter, 

Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Covutter: Submitted herewith in compliance with your notice of 
May 14, 1954, is a statement by the University of Alaska extension service con- 
cerning the proposed Senate bill 3385. 

Respectfully yours, 


ALLAN H. Micn, Director. 


CooPERATIVE EXTENSION WorRK IN AGRICULTURE AND Home Economics, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


STATEMENT PRESENTED FOR READING AT THE JUNE 4 SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The University of Aloska’s cooperstive extension service is willing to assume the 
responsibility for extension work in the Territory’s isolated communities formerly 
serviced by the Alaska Native Service extension program. During the current 
biennium the university is totally without funds for this purpose. What can be 
done in the future depends upon how much money is made available for this task. 

In past years the university’s extension service has made sporadic efforts to 
help people in isolated villages. Our primary objective has been to encourage 
gardening as a supplement to the ever-decressing fish and fur resources on which 
the isolated communities origin lly depend d lL ecause of the impact of restric 
tive conservation programs upon isolated villages, their need is becoming evel 
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greater. As the Alaska Native Service withdraws from village after village. 
their pleas for help become increasingly insistent 

In an attempt to design a program to meet, these expressed needs, the Alaska 
Extension Service has included in its preliminary program and budget plans for 
the 1956-57 biennium a request for $26,070 to support a widespread effort. There 
is every reason to assume this request will not receive favorable consideration in 
the Territorial legislature because the people whom it is designed to assist are not 
in a strong political position. They cannot compete with the demands of larger, 
better organized communities. 

If Territorial funds are made available to the university, they will be used to 
foster a greater reliance on homegrown foodstuffs. Conduct of the reindeer 
program will be left in the hands of the Alaska Native Service 

Senate bill 3385 will, in effect, transfer the reindeer problem to the university. 
We estimate that a minimum of $35,500 in Federal funds will be needed annually 
to continue this vital program. If this money becomes available by transfer from 
the Department of Interior to the Department of Agriculture and thence to the 
university through the Federal Extension Service, it is anticipated that those 
persons now heading up the program in the Alaska Native Service will be recruited 
by the university to continue the reindeer work. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the university sees little prospects of a progressive reindeer industry 
until the regulation restricting ownership to natives has been revised (Allan H. 
Mick, director, University of Alaska extension service). Appendix I. Extract 
from the University of Alaska cooperative extension service preliminary program and 
budget plans for the 1956-57 biennium (submitted to the board of regents May 18, 
1954) 

Isolated communities: By 1954 it is expected that the extension functions of the 
Alaska Native Service, now supported by Federal funds channeled through the 
Department of Interior, will have been transferred to the university’s cooperative 
extension service. In line with national policy, this transfer will be accompanied 
for an indeterminate period by certain Federal funds. To supplement this 
Federal efforts, it is recommended that the university seize the initiative by 
requesting funds to service the Territory’s isolated communities with a view 
toward encouraging a greater reliance on homegrown foods. Such Federal funds 
as become available must be used to continue the reindeer program. Territorial 
funds will be used to foster gardening to supplement the ever-decreasing fur and 
fish resources on which the isolated societies originally evolved. It is recommended 
that two agents be employed. At $7,000 each for entrance salary plus $3,000 
each for travel, $4,200 for clerical assistance, and $1,870 for officing and supplies, 
the yearly requirement is $27,070. 


Senator Watkins. The committee will be in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 1:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 


STATEMENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF ErTHNic AFFAIRS ON S. 3385 AND H. R. 8982, 
Bitts To TRANSFER THE EXTENSION SERVICES FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR TO THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, JUNE 3, 1954 


S. 3385 and H. R. 8982 are identical bills, having the purpose of transferring 
the Federal responsibility for providing agriculture extensions to Indian tribes 
and their members from the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture. These bills, according to their title, have the objective of providing 
“more effective extension work among Indian tribes and members thereof.” 

The Institute of Ethnic Affairs is unalterably opposed to enactment of these 
measures. Manifestly, the mere transfer of responsibility from one Federal 
department to another will not increase the benefits to the Indian tribes and their 
members from agricultural extension services. Neither will the bills accomplish 
their stated objectives of furnishing ‘‘more effective extension work among 
Indian tribes and members thereof.’’ On the contrary, for the reasons hereinafter 
discussed, we believe that the measures would prove detrimental, not beneficial, 
to the Indians by decreasing the effectiveness of Federal agricultural extension 
work which the United States has solemn obligations to provide. 

Based on objective independent and unbiased surveys, it has been demonstrated 
that services for any community, Indian or non-Indian, can only be effective 
where such services are furnished by eliciting the loyal support of the members of 
the community, through their community governments and organizations, and 
only where such services are integrated at the local community level with reference 
to their character, education, housing, occupation, material resources, culture, 
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and manv other factors. Thus, as stated by Lewis Merriam and associates in 
the monumental work. the Problem of Indian Administration (Institute for 
Government Research, Baltimore, Md., 1928, pp. 635-636): 


kk * 


The communitys should be made the unit of attack, and every family 
and every familv and individual should be included in the study of community 


conditions and in the resulting plan of treatment Many reservations include 
several distinct communities and each should have its organization. In organizing, 
the Indians should have a voice. Programs should not be imposed on them, even 
if the start with their sanction and cooperation should, prove slow. Wherever 


their cooperation is sought their interest in the enterprise 1s deeper, but still more 
important, they sometimes save outsiders from fatal mistakes * * *.’’ 

Still more sharply, Dr. Laura Thompson, in summarizing the findings of an 
intensive study of 11 different communities in five representative Indian tribes 
observed (Persons lity and Government: Findings and Recommendations of the 
Indian Administration Research, 1951, p. 171 

“Degree and quality of development and conservation of natural resources 
was found, therefore, to depend not solely on the availability of resources, of 
technological construction, credits, etc., and is commonly assumed, but rather on 
the relationship between these essentials and the community’s human resources 
e. g., its culture and attitude patterns, its communal personality, its characteristic 
social-psychological reaction patterns, as well as the degree to which these have 
been modified by acculturation influences. 

* * * * * * +. 

“The present findings have vital implications regarding resource-use programs 
since they demonstrate that, if administration is to be welfare-oriented, economical, 
and efficient, the human component must be given its full weight * * *. Indeed, 
the human component is * * * as important as the physical resources themselves, 
if not more so. To overlook it is more costly than any government can afford.”’ 

Manifestly, the adoption and implementation of such an integrated local com- 
munity action program, which glone can efficiently and effectively meet the serious 
problems confronting the Indian people and their communities, is more feasible 
under one unified administration responsible for furnishing all services to Indians 
than if responsibility is diffused among several Federal departments, agencies, 
and other organizations. This is no less true with respect to extension services 
provided by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Indian tribes and their members, 
for whose benefit numerous closely related services have been established, such as 
the revolving cattle program, the revolving loan fund, irrigation, range manage- 
ment, and soil- and moisture-conservation services. Indeed, even the Survey 
Report on the Bureau of Indian Affairs recognized this point, at least on the 
departmental level, when it ‘recommended that the Branches of Soil Conserva- 
tion, Extension, and Irrigation, and the Range Management activities now 
combined with Forestry be consolidated into a new Branch of Land Operations” 
(at p. 35) and declared that ‘‘These four branches * * * perform closely allied 
activities all dealing with the treatment and manayement of the land * * * 
[which] would be better coordinated and done with more economy, less duplica- 
tion of effort, and less friction if the administrative direction were consolidated 
into one branch at all levels” (at p. 29). 

Still more, because of differences in the level of education, language, experience, 
and cultures between Indians and non-Indians, the Department of Agriculture 
renders agriculture extension services to non-Indians which are different from 
those rendered by the Department of the Interior to the Indians. This is clearly 
recognized in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, as reported in the Survey Report on 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (U. 8S. Government Printing Office, January 6, 1954, 
printed for the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs p. 35), which 
“emphasizes * * * that the two services are not exactly the same, inasmuch as 
the average Indian, because of language and educational handicaps, requires more 
individual instruction and assistance than the average non-Indian. For this 
reason, the two services use generally different techniques in their work.’’ For 
this reason, too, there is danger that the greater efforts and the techniques neces- 
sary to provide effective extension services to the Indians will not be provided, or, 
because of the special efforts needed, there will be a tendency to subordinate the 

furnishing of services to Indians to those of non-Indians, should responsibility 
for rendering these services be transferred to the large agricultural establishment 
which constitutes the Department of Agriculture. 

Finally, although not the least important consideration, is the danger that the 
projected transfer of responsibility for rendering extension services to Indian 
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tribes and their members will be seized on as a precedent for fractionating all the 
services now furnished under a unified administration in the Bureau of Indian 
affairs, and as a prelude to the destruction of any Federal Indian services, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Federal Government’s obligations to the Indian tribes 
and their members may be derived from treaties or agreements.! 

In our view, each of the above reasons is sufficient, in and of itself, to warrant 
rejection of the proposed transfer of responsibility for providing extension services 
to Indian tribes and their members. Considered cumulatively, these reasons, we 
submit A firmly establish the correctness of our opposit ion to the projected transfer. 
This is especially so, inasmuch as there has been no adequate specific showing 
that a mere transfer of responsibility from one Federal Department to another 
will, as claimed in the title of the two subject bills, ~ prov ide more effective exten- 
sion work among Indian tribes and members thereof.’’ Indeed, the evidence is 
clearly to the contrary. 

Accordingly, we urge that 8S. 3385 and H. R. 8982 be opposed. 


Respectfully submitted. 
JoHN CouuiER, President. 





1 Indeed, the Survey Report, supra, repeatedly refers to the termination of various services rendered by 
the Federal Government to Indian tribes and their members, but ignores the fact that such obligations are 
Federal responsibilities derived, at least in part, from solemn treaties with the Indian tribes. See, e. g 
art. 13 of the treaty of April 29, 1868 (15 Stat. 635) with the Sioux Nation 
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